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The Week. 
To say that the Pacific Railroad is finished is quite as much as to say, 


in the words of the only poet whom we have as yet observed grappling 
with the subject: 


“ Hail to the pathway of nations here, 
It runs to-day through a hemisphere." 


So far as we have seen them, the speeches, prayers, and congratulatory 
telegrams, including that of the irrepressible A. Oakey Hall, all broke 
down under the weight of the occasion, and it is a relief to turn from 
them te the telegrams which passed between the various apeastom, and 
tog et their flavor of business and the West. ‘“‘ Keep quiet, 
man says, when the operators all over the Union begin to pester him 
with questions. ‘“ When the last spike is driven at Promontory Point, 
we will say ‘Done.’ By-and-by he sends the word, “ Hats off! Prayer 
is being offered.” Then at the end of thirteen minutes he says, appar- 
ently with a sense of having at last come to business: “ 
done praying. The spike is about to be presented.” Half-past twelve 
(local time) of the 10th instant was the moment of driving the last nail, 
and before sunset the event was celebrated, not very noisily but very 
heartily, throughout the country. Chicago made a procession seven 
miles long; New York hung out bunting, fired a hundred guns, and 
held thanksgiving services in Trinity; Philadelphia rang the old Lib- 
erty Bell ; Buffalo sang “‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ;” and many towns 
burnt powder in honor of the consummation of a work which, as all 
good Americans believe, gives us a road to the Indies, a means of 
making the United States a half-way house between the East and West, 
and last, but not least, a new guarantee of the perpetuity of the Union 
a8 it is. 
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those who know most say least, and those who say most are the gen- 
tlemen who get up “head lines” for some of our enterprising contem- 
poraries—whose enterprise, we are glad to see, does not bring them in 
much. The most that rumor says is that two thousand men and much 
shot and shell were put on board the Perit—a steamship fitted out at 
Red Hook Point, and sent to Cuba some tem days ago; that the two 
iron-clads which ostensibly went to Peru awhile ago, really will go to 
Cespedes; that the Arago, or a vessel much like her, went off with a 


| thousand men about a week ago; that the Quaker City is fitting out 
ee at —— risk of the subscriber, unless made by draft, check, P. O. money "order, or : - 


for service in Cuban waters; that a heavy schooner, loaded down with 
cannon, rifles, and ammunition, set out from Hunter's Point for Cuba 
about three weeks since; that the Cuban Junta drill men in an up- 
stairs room up-town; that General Jordan, formerly of Beauregard’s 
staff, and General J. B. Steedman, favor the revolutionists, and that 
this city is full of spies. Furthermore, it is said, and probably without 
any truth—for General Barlow is a man who, presumably, knows his 
duty, and will do it—that the United States Marshal's office was not 
wholly in the dark about the movements of the Arago and the men who 
control her. 


We disbelieve most of all this. 
War-horse of the Ohio Democracy ™ 
may frankly say we do not care. 
Dulce had captured both of them. 


Where General Jordan and “ the 
may be we do not know, and we 
It might be a sad thing to hear that 
The Spanish minister is undoubt 


_ edly watching closely the action of the Cuban Junta; and he, it is re- 
| ported, is satisfied that the talk about the iron-clads and the Arago is 


”~ the Omaha | 


false. Setting rumor against rumor, we are decidedly inclined to be- 
lieve the one which consists with what is known of Secretary Fish’s, 


Mr. Garcia’s, and Marshal Barlow’s characters. We would not coun- 


| sel any one to believe either, that two thousand, or one thousand, or 
| five hundred volunteers, of any nationality, have left this port to enter 


We have got 


Quesada’s service, any more than to believe that the Government is 


| winking at conduct on the part of United States officials which 


Spain would be as entirely justified in making ground of complaint 
against us as we are justified in complaining of England for 


letting the Alabama escape. It is noticeable—very noticeable, if one 


/ remembers the Lopez excitement of twenty years ago—how many of 


| 


our journals are on the side of honest observance of our duty under the 
rules of international law. No fear need be entertained, we should say, 
that any reasonable ground of complaint against uscan be found by 
the Spaniards—who, meantime, are disgracing themselves by a blo od- 
thirsty cruelty that would justify Secretary Fish in making the strong- 
est representations to the Spanish Government. There remains no doubt 


| that Valamesda really issued his infamous proclamation. 


The “ Bohemian” seems to be the American citizen who is most ex- | 


cited over the affairs of the Cuban insurgents. 
doubt, feels a more or less languid interest in the fortunes of the rebel- 
tion; but the feeble meeting that was held the other night expresses 
this interest pretty fully, and we are persuaded that we are in little 
more danger of being carried away to Cuba by our feelings, or seeing 
much of our money carried there, than we are of being run over and 
mangled by the velocipedes which, according to some correspondents, 


block up all our thoroughfares. This is not saying that there has not 


been some activity in this city, and perhaps elsewhere, in the purchase 
and shipping of munitions of war and the enlistment of men; or per- 


The general public, no | 


We have at last got something wearing an air of definiteness about 
the Cuban insurrection. The Spanish authorities on the island have 


_ sent word to the Spanish Minister in Washington that the insurrection 


“is virtually terminated,” and that there are now only 1,200 insurgents 
in arms. On the other hand, the Associated Press agent says that the 
Government in Washington has received advices direct from the 
insurrectionary districts; but what the advices are, he fails to 
state. The Tribune correspondent, however, supplies the defi- 
ciency. He says that the report from the insurrectionary districts 


_ has been received by our Government from an agent of its own, and 


haps, we ought to say, in the transportation of some Cubans and a few | 


other people who are willing to join Quesada. But it is very hard | 
indeed to learn anything at all reliable as to what has been done, for 


“shows that the Cuban insurgents are not making any head- 
way, and that the Spanish army will soon put an end to the 
insurrection,” and that nothing remains of the insurrectionary 
forces but detached parties acting as guerillas.” He adds that this 


Pe ow 
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comes “from sources which leave little room for doubt.” It appears, 
nevertheless, that certain veracious chroniclers in Washington, known 
as “parties here in the interest of the Cubans,” allege that the Cuban 
army in the island numbers 28,000 men, including 3,000 Americans. 
The figures of an established government, furnished to its authorized 
agent, regarding the number of its enemies, we should not feel justified 
in considering more than half diminished; so we shall set down the 
Spanish returns of the Cuban force at 2,500 men. “Parties here in 
the interest of the Cubans” we cannot help treating as liars to the 
extent of three-fourths; so we shall set down the Cuban account of the 
insurgent force at 7,000 men, and we shall split the difference between 
this and the Government report, making the Cuban army now in the 
field 4,750 men. We do not present this mode of getting at the truth 
as anything very admirable, or by any means successful; but it is the 
best within our reach. 








The friends of the insurgents in this country have never yet favored 
us with the numbers of their army, the names of any of their generais, 
or an account of any of their marches or engagements. We do not even 
know the name of any officer of the insurgent government that the 
President is called on to accord “ belligerent rights” to. Nobody has 
published an account of a fight in the island with any details calcu- 
lated to give any more air of reality to it than belongs to the famous 
battle of Roncesvalles. Nobody, so far as we know, is willing to say that 
he has seen a man, Spaniard or rebel, killed or wounded in line of 
battle. About the hospitals, train, and commissariat of the contending 
forces, we are equally in the dark. We made the acquaintance last 
week of a Cuban gentleman fresh from the island, and asked him 
eagerly what was the state of affairs, hoping to get military details. 
He said it was “ perfectly dreadful,” which we knew before; but had 
nothing to tell of except the cruelties of the Spaniards to the unarmed 
inhabitants. When we ask the Cuban sympathizers for these details— 
in such form, of course, as will not injure ih cause—they send us 
cards of admission to Cuban meetings in New York and Philadelphia, 
and accounts of Cuban sewing circles and bazaars up-town—which are 
no doubt very praiseworthy phenomena; but we have never heard of a 
war of independence successfully carried on in this way. If the 
Cubans mean to be free, they must find men who, at some point or 
other, are willing to wait till the Spaniards come up, and face wounds 
and death. It is nct pleasant, we admit; but it has to be done by 
somebody. Perambulating the hills, waiting for the yellow fever to 
kill the Spaniards, will not do the work. 

The English Government has intervened in the case of the Mary 
Lowell—result not known. The latest plan for achieving the independ- 
ence of the island is to get St. Domingo to declare itself desirous of 
annexation to the United States, and, the favor and protection of the 
United States having been thus secured, the Republic is to accord “ bel- 
ligerent rights” to the Cubans, who are then to do something dread- 
ful. We feared the Mexicans would not long have a monopoly of the 
belligerent rights market. If the Dominicans begin to produce them, 
it will reduce the price of the Mexican article greatly, owing to their 
greater nearness to the scene of action. We recommended the “ Irish 
Republic” last week to get belligerent rights from Mexico; but we 
now think it might supply them itself to such struggling nationalities 
as want a good, cheap, and substantial article. Belligerent rights are 
clearly going to be the great instrument by which the young and ris- 
ing democracies are to overcome the effete despotisms of the Old World ; 
and the one great advantage of them is that the republics can, it ap- 
pears, exchange their “ belligerency ” just as hard-pushed traders ex- 
change checks. 

Judge Benedict delivered a charge to the grand jury in the United 
States District Court in this city last week which contained some 
pleasing revelations as to the state of affairs in the Custom House under 
its late Collector, Mr. Henry B. Smythe, of which we hope Mr. Grinnell 
will take note. The judge showed up the drawback frauds of which 
we spoke some time ago, by which the Government was swindled of 
$700,000, and which affords an admirable illustration of the way “the 
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men inside politics” conduct the affairs of that blessed institution, 
Drawbacks, perhaps all our readers may not know, are taxes returned 
on goods exported to foreign countries, and are one of the modes of ep. 
couraging native industry. To get the drawback a man has to produce 
four certificates, an affidavit, and a bond. The principal thieves of the 
Custom House therefore banded themselves together, and forged all 
these certificates in a great number of cases—there being no goods such 
as they described in existence, their affidavits being perjuries, and their 
bondsmen men of straw; and the documents were accepted with per. 
fect simplicity, and the money paid in Washington. Judge Benedict 
says that the jury will see in the course of their enquiry “ that the gen. 
uine seal of an internal revenue officer can constantly appear on certifi- 
cates now claimed to be forged, and that part of the files of the Co). 
lector’s office, being bonds required by law, can be removed and taken to 
a neighboring city by persons having no connection whatever with the Gov. 
ernment, and there dealt with as unknown parties might require, ang 
then returned without objection or remark.” He adds “that in the 
warehouse department it has been possible for certain parties to with. 
draw dutiable goods without payment of any duty, until the loss of 4 
single warehouse has equalled $400,000.” We quote the judge's exact 
words. We heard a few days ago, apropos of this, of a respectable 
lawyer in this city, possessing some political influence, who, during the 
late office-seeking crisis, was obliged to leave town with his family in 
order to secure sleep—the office-seekers thundering at his door 
all night long; and we can hardly wonder at their importunity when 
we see what their chances are. Nevertheless, we have the authority of 
Mr. Logan and other War-horses for the assertion that any change in 
this system would prove the destruction of American liberties; and 
even the common run of “ practical men” look on you as an amiable 
enthusiast if you advocate it. The real wild visionaries, however—the 
true “simple little dears "—are the people who believe the Government 
can stand this sort of usage very long. 





Another large free-trade meeting was held here on Monday, at 
which Mr. Howard Potter presided, and the principal speakers were 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. Edward Atkinson. The most important incident 
of the meeting was the revelation of Mr. Charles Marshall, the Treasurer 
of the Free-Trade League, of the fact that he had written a letter to 
the Tribune four or five weeks ago, placing a list of subscribers to the 
funds of the League at the 7ribune’s disposal for publication, in reply 
to the challenge of that journal, which has steadily insisted that the 
agitation was kept up with “British gold;” in other words, that the 
money employed in it was derived almost entirely from foreigners. The 
League were unable to answer this accusation for some time, owing, as 
Mr. Marshall now explains, to the fact that they had very little money, 
and were naturally unwilling to reveal their weakness to the enemy. 
The necessity for concealment having passed away, the treasury being 
full and the agitation flourishing, Mr. Marshall wrote his letter, reveal- 
ing the names of the subscribers and the amount of the subscriptions, 
but the Tribune took no notice of the letter, and kept on, down to two 
days ago, repeating the challenge. The Heening Post, which has 4 
mild, benevolent way of dealing with the Tribune's “ eccentricities,” asks, 
“Ts this fair? Is this honest?” The Post must give people time to 
answer such posers. We do not mind saying ourselves, on first blush, 
that truly good men would, we feel sure, pursue under like circum- 
stances a different line of conduct. The sum derived from English- 
men by the League amounts, it appears, to thirty-seven dollars and some 
cents, the product of five pounds in gold, probably contributed by some 
wicked old lord, from the recesses of his harem, out of sheer hatred to 
the workingmen of the United States. 





The Washington correspondent of the Boston Advertiser represents 
the British Embassy in Washington as being very much puzzled about 
two things—one is, who among Americans has the treaty-making 
power; and the other is, the precise nature of the offence England has 
committed, and for which satisfaction is demanded. For the answer 
to the first, they should go to the Constitution. The answer to the 
second it would be diilicult to tell them where to look for. In Mr. 
Sumner’s speech they will find “ the feeling of the country ;” but as to 
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what the country wants satisfaction for, not only is Mr. Sumner divided 
against himself, but all the newspapers are divided against each other. 
Some say it is pure piracy, others say it is criminal laches, others say it 


js premature concession of belligerent rights, others say it is the failure | 
| ably frightened at the state of Ireland and the unexpected develop 


to supply a proper amount of sympathy at the right time; but the 
greater number of rural publicists concentrate on the belligerent rights, 
which we observe the Fenians evidently look on as a commodity done 


ruffianly speech eulogizing Farrell, who attempted to murder Prince 


Alfred at Sydney, are due to the conviction which has sprung up in 
America and Ireland that England is afraid of the United States, and 
it admits, “as a melancholy truth,” that England “has been consider- 


} oye . ve " ar 
ment of the military power and tastes of the United States. It 
advises, in conclusion, a policy of resolution, readiness to pay for indi- 


up in brown-paper packages, and kept in the Treasury vaults by estab- | 


lished governments. Our own opinion is that, England was guilty of 
gross negligence in letting an English ship leave her harbors to prey on 
American commerce, and that she aggravated it by allowing it to take 


refuge and refit afterwards in British ports, and that for all computable | 


damage thus done she ought to be made to pay, and that it would be 
her duty to add a formal expression of regret for the same. But 
should she refuse to express her regret, most sane Christians would 
certainly object to having one hundred thousand lives and four 
or five hundred millions of dollars spent in an attempt to make 
her. We are also opposed to having the United States launch 
pirates on her commerce by way of retaliation, and for the very same 
reasons that would have led us to oppose, had we flourished at the 
time, the reduction of an indefinite number of Moors to slavery in this 
country, by way of punishing the Deys of Tunis and Algiers for the 
operations of their corsairs. Anybody who insists upon and still 
expects an apology from England for the issue of the neutrality pro- 
clamation is, of course, if an honest man, entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing; but we should be compelled, though tied to the stake and the 
fagots ready to be lighted, to declare our belief that he was the vic- 
tim of a monstrous delusion. 





We have received from a flippant and light-minded Conservative a 
speculation as to the precise position Mr. Motley will occupy in London 
on his arrival, in which he says that when the Foreign Secretary asks 
Mr. Motley whom he represents, Mr. Motley will have to reply, “ The 
feeling of my country.” “ Very well,” Lord Clarendon will say, “ but 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson claimed to represent the same thing, and we ac- 
cepted his terms, proposed nothing, altered nothing, and changed 
nothing, but your Senate rejected his work.” To this Mr. Motley will 
rejoin, that his predecessor represented only “the greatest criminal of 
this or any other age,” and in no way the country at large. “ Here 


Lord Clarendon,” says this shallow sneerer, “ will meet him by pointing | 
to the unanimous confirmation of Mr. Reverdy Johnson by the Senate, | 


and will ask whom Mr. Adams represented, for the terms offered by Mr. 
Adams did not differ materially from those offered by Mr. Johnson.” 
Mr. Motley will then say, that, however that may be, he is himself the 
genuine article this time and no mistake, and represents our whole and 





undivided country, whereupon Clarendon will pull out a copy of the 
Globe, and proceed to read passages from War-horse Chandler's speech, 
but Mr. Motley will say “ Bunkum !” and pull out another copy of the 


‘Globe, and begin reading from Mr. Sumner’s speech as the only 
authorized version, and the two diplomatists will be engaged in a dis- | 


pute over the likelihood of the President’s being able to get the Motley 
treaty ratified by the Senate, when the servant will bring in the name 
of the Danish ambassador. Clarendon will then smile ferociously, and 


Mr. Motley, remembering the St. Thomas business, and not liking it, will | 


thrust his Globe into his pocket, and ask to be let out by the side door, 





The latest English papers are almost unanimous in treating Mr. | 


Sumner's speech as sentimental and extravagant, and a settlement on 
any basis he has laid down as impossible, and that, therefore, if this 
is what inspires Mr. Motley, there is little use in opening the negotia- 
tions. Half the cost of the rebellion, they say, would amount to 
$2,000,000,000, and no provision seems to be contemplated by Mr. 
Sumner for throwing part of the loss on France, which not only 
accorded belligerent rights at the same time as England, but proposed 
to Engiand to recognize the independence of the Confederacy in the 
middle of the struggle. The whole argument, our correspondent 
(whose letter arrives too late for publication) says, is considered to be 
of “the feminine nature.” The Pall Mall Gazette argues that “these 


vidual damages caused by English negligence, but “fighting at all 
hazards and disadvantages” sooner than entertain the question of 
paying general damages for recognizing the Confederates. 





The Italian Ministry has resigned, and been apparently remodelled 
under the same head, General Menabrea. The cause of the crisis does 
not appear, particularly as the Cable reports that the Minister of 
Finance, Count Cambray-Digny, will probably remain in the Cabinet, 
and he seems to have been the member on whom the opposition con- 
centrated most of their hostility. His management of the finances is 
acknowledged by most impartial observers to have been exceedingly 


good. There has been a steady increase in the revenue since he took 


| office two years ago; but there is a deficit of about $3,000,000, of 


which he does not anticipate the disappearance for six years to come, 
though he hopes to cope with it by diminution in the expenditure and 
improvement in the revenue service. 





The Spanish budget has been presented to the Cortes by Sefior 
Figuerola. He estimates the receipts for the coming year at $267,750,- 
000, the floating debt at $75,000,000. 
prohibitory duties, and to fix three classes of duties—the maximum 
being 30 to 35 per cent. on certain articles now taxed very highly, 
being about half the amount levied under the American tariff. These 
are, however, to be lowered gradually during the next six years. The 
Government has put a loan on the London market for the nominal 
amount of $50,000,000, selling its bonds at 294, and paying 3 per cent. 
on the nominal amounts, which will make the net return to investors 
10} per cent. The London Daily News represents the feeling in London 
as highly favorable to it, possibly owing to the fact that, in spite of the 
rascally treatment of one class of bondholders by the late Government, 
the regular dividends of the ordinary debt have been paid with great 
punctuality, and the character of Spanish merchants and traders stands 
extremely high—a circumstance which is, now that the Government is 


He proposes to abolish all 


popularized, certain to affect its credit favorably. 





The news from Germany, except an account of a small conflict in 
the North German Parliament between the Liberals and Bismarck, is 
without interest. The Liberals appear to be getting over the enthu- 
siasm excited by the war, and have, by a vote of 111 to 100, passed a 
resolution to attach a responsible cabinet to the Chancellor of the Con- 
federacy, and thus make the government of the Confederation regu- 
larly constitutional. At present the sole minister of the Confederation 
properly so called is the Chancellor, Count Bismarck; and he, the 
Liberals say, great man though he be, cannot possibly discharge all 
the duties which devolve on him. Moreover, he is the representative 
of Prussia in the Council or Upper House of the Confederation, 
where he is surrounded by the representatives of the minor sovereigns, 


| and may be outvoted by them, and their tendency is to extend the in- 
| fluence of Federal authority, and draw within their influence a greater 


and greater range of affairs without incurring any corresponding re- 
sponsibility to the nation at large. The Liberals want to extend the 
range of Federal authority also, but through the instrumentality of the 
Lower House, and reduce the representatives of the sovereigns to in- 


significance. Bismarck made a vigorous defence of the Council, ac- 


_ cused the Liberals of fancying, in their eagerness for greater unity, 


insults,” for so it calls Mr. Sumner’s speech, and the Mayor of Cork’s | 


that in advancing the hands of the clock they were hastening the 
flight of time, pleading strongly for decentralization, local independ- 
ence, and what not, but it was all in vain. The majority insisted on 
his having a responsible cabinet to aid him in his work, and on his 
doing more work, and passed the resolution. It is thought it will even 
tually bring the Lower House into collision with the Council and the 


Executive. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW? 

Mr. C. T. Conapon, in the preface to the recently-published volume 

of his articles contributed to the New York 7riune during the anti- 
slavery struggle, says truly that when he began to write there was 
“hardly a political virtue, hardly a fundamental social truth, hardly a 
time-honored maxim of humanity, hardly an elementary principle of 
justice,” for which he and his fellow-laborers “had not to fight as if 
they had been discoveries.” It sometimes seems now as if enlightened 
friends of the human race would have to wheel about, and during the 
next half-century continue to do vigorous battle in behalf of these 
very things against some of those who, in the last half-century, fought 
by their side. Democracy, in so far as it means equality, may be said 
to have at last conquered the world. Privileges and privileged classes 
are gone: society is hereafter to exist for the benefit of the many, 
and not of the few. But it sometimes looks as if in warring against 
them a spirit of disbelief in the value of all things old, and of belief in 
the capacity of each generation to work out for itself all problems that 
may be presented to it, of whatever nature, had been developed, which, 
if not resisted now at the outset, would assuredly carry us into some 
So far from the accumulated experience of the 


very strange regions, 
Having 


race being of less, it is of more use now than ever. 
got rid of all outward restraints on our will—tradition, caste and cus- 
tom, and authority—there is more need than ever there was for the 
absolute subjection of our will to our reason; and in the political and 
social field, at least, for reason to work profitably, or even work at all, 
experience has to be constantly drawn upon for doctrine, for reproof, 
and for instruction—in other words, for the materials of its decisions. 


Our excuse for uttering what to most of our readers will seem com- 
monplaces, is the extraordinary phase of feeling or opinion through 
which a large and very respectable portion of the public seems to be 
passing with regard to the nature and objects of international law. 
There is no country in the world in which there ought to be so little mis- 
conception or darkness now on these subjects; for there is none which 
has displayed, during the whole period of its history, a clearer compre- 
hension of them, or has more faithfully and intelligently followed out its 
understanding of them. Strictly speaking, as nearly everybody knows, 
there is no such thing as international Jaw. What passes by that name 
is simply a body of usages to which civilized nations have agreed to ad- 
here, and in practice do adhere, in the great majority of cases. These 
usages are in part the product of the application to nations, as moral 
persons, of the rules of Christian morality which regulate the relations 
of individuals, and in part of the liberal use by publicists of the great 
maxims of Roman jurisprudence. But inasmuch as no rule thus ob- 
tained has any real sanction outside the forum of conscience; as there 
is no court of last resort to say what the law of nations is or is not; and 
as the punishment of any violator of it depends entirely on the ability 
of the injured party to overcome him in an armed conflict—it is only 
by a sort of perversion of the term “ law” that it is applied to any such 
rule. What we really mean when we say that this or that is a rule of 
international law is, that a particular line of conduct, under particular 
circumstances, is the one which civilized nations, partly in the interest 
of civilization, and partly in obedience to their own sense of abstract 
right, have agreed to follow, and have followed in practice for a long 
course of time. 

This agreement, considering that the parties to it have really known 
no law but their own will, has, on the whole, been adhered to with 
remarkable fidelity, and every age has witnessed improvements in it, 
and civilization probably owes more to the increasing reverence for it 
than to any other purely human agency. It has doubled the guaranties 
for peace, robbed war of half its horrors, promoted scientific research, 
strengthened and spread the idea of the brotherhood of man, and ex- 
alted the idea of justice, as something apart from and independent of 
material strength. But in adopting any new rule, nations have pretty 
steadily kept two things in view: 


strengthen the civilizing, humanizing influences of society. All addi- 
tions to the code have carried it in this direction. Each nation has felt 
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one has been not to furnish the | 
strong with fresh weapons against the weak, and the other has been to | 





under an obligation of greater or less strength either to propose some- 





—S———= 
thing likely to increase human happiness, or else not to agree to any- 
thing likely to diminish it; and in adopting a new rule all have felt 
bound to consider, as legislators are bound to consider, not simply 
what will be its immediate effect, or its effect in a particular case. 
but what will be its remote effect, or its effect in the majority of 
cases. The difference between a foolish and ignorant legislator and a 
wise and skilled one is, as everybody knows, that the former concocts 
a law for each evil that troubles him, and does not think or care what 
wili happen once this is cured ; while the latter thinks his measure out, 
and conjures up before his mind’s eye a picture of its general and ulti- 
mate consequences. Moreover, it must be remembered, in studying the 
growth of international law, that it has been due entirely to the readi- 
ness of the more civilized nations either to propose some new addition 
to the code, or agree to it when proposed by others. If nobody had 
been willing to advance, and if some one had not always been watch- 
ing for an opportunity to make an advance, we should still be killing 
prisoners in cold blood, and making war for plunder or for the amuse- 
ment of courtiers. It may indeed be said to be well settled, that it is 
the duty of a first-class power to do all it can to bring international 
usage more and more into accordance with the principles of municipal 
jurisprudence, both by precept and by example. It owes this to civi- 
lization and to humanity. 

Now, what is the fundamental principle of municipal jurisprudence ? 
Is it not that commands must be general in their application; that, a 
rule once established, al/, no matter what their character or motives, 
must submit to it? Is it not well settled that, to prevent anarchy 
and to prevent the weak being a constant prey to the strong and rapa- 
cious, we must not admit a mere allegation of good motive from the 
wrong-doer as a sufficient answer to a charge of breaking the law? 
Supposing all thieves deserve to be killed, what would be the state of 
things in a country in which anybody might go out and kill anybody 
he thought was a thief whenever he pleased? Knowing, as we do, that 
soeiety is full of wrongs of all sorts, which of us would be willing to live 
in a community in which even the very best man was allowed to go about 
and give everybody what he thought was his deserts? “No,” says the 
legislator--even to ardent reformers—* Smith is doubtless a bad fellow, 
and richly deserves a cowhiding, and would be the better, and so 
would his wife and children, if you soundly thrashed him ; but if I were 
to let you do it, some of his friends would shortly declare that you 
too were a bad fellow, and give you a thrashing; and, the practice of 
thrashing ‘ for probable cause’ becoming general, the lazy, idle, profli- 
gate, and brutal would give themselves up to it completely, and the 
sober and industrious citizens would have to quit the country to avoid 
being constantly under the cudgel and the knife.” In short, in order 
to maintain law, order, and even civilization itself, we are forced every 
day to suffer small evils to go unredressed, and to submit to occasional 
failures of justice and to the occasional triumph of wickedness, for the 
sake of the general interest; in other words, in order that justice be 
the rule and injustice the exception, and in order that the weak may 
in the greater number of cases enjoy reasonable security. 





THE WAITING POLICY. 


Our excuse for making the very obvious reflections contained in the 
foregoing article is the disposition displayed by a portion of the press, 
both in the matter of Cuba and in the matter of the Alabama, to advo- 
cate our taking one step back toward barbarism. There are now two 
sets of preachers in the field, discoursing on the subjects of our inter- 
national duties and relations. One is repeating, almost in their very 
words, the arguments used by the English newspapers and orators to 
justify the premature recognition of the Confederacy as a belligerent. 
Nay, this set have gone one step further; for they, in the case of Cuba, 
lay down rules with regard to the concession of belligerent rights such 
as not only no Englishman but no Confederate ever ventured to pro- 
pound. If half what they say touching our duty or policy toward 
Cuba be true, not only was Lord Russell not hasty in the issue of the 
Queen’s proclamation, but he delayed ridiculously long. The belliger- 
ency of the Confederacy ought to have been acknowledged when the 
first Confederate Commissioners came to Washington, and its inde- 
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pendence ought to have been recognized after the battle of Bull 
Run. 

We are told, however, that the cases are different; that the Cubans 
are an oppressed and long-suffering people, seeking simply freedom 
from a foreign yoke, while the Confederates had nothing to complain 
of—were rebelling against the government of their choice for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and perpetuating slavery. But then the rule of 
international law, which we are seeking to enforce against England, and 
which has been settled by the experience of a thousand years, takes no 
count whatever of the moral quality of rebellions. Jt is with their 
material strength that it concerns itself. Their morality a foreign 
nation is at liberty to examine for the purpose of extending or with- 
holding its sympathy ; but the “ beiligerency being a fact, and not a prin- 
ciple,” the question to be asked them before conceding it is, not, Are 
your motives pure and lofty, and your conduct justifiable ? but, ‘‘ Where 
is your government ? Where are your army and your navy and treasury ?” 

“ But,” says the Earnest Radical, “it is about the motives and causes 
of the Cuban rebellion we ought to ask, and not about its material 
strength. It is our duty to help the right, and not to wait till it has 
vindicated itself before giving it a word of encouragement.” In making 
this observation, however, we think this gentleman, for whose moral 
qualities we have the highest respect, reveals what we shall take 
the liberty of calling the improvident, childish side of his mind. 
He is apt to live in the present. When he has a Lincoln, he 
acts as if a Johnson were impossible. When he is engaged in a 
war for a good object, like the war for the Union, he acts as if a 
war for a bad object would never be seen again on earth. The great 
objection to setting aside international usage on behalf of the Cubans 
is, that it would be sacrificing the interests of mankind to those of one 
small and not particularly admirable people. If a first-class power de- 
liberately refuses to be bound in any particular case by anything but 
its own view of the moral character of a rebellion, of course all first- 
class powers will do the same, and there will no longer be any rule at 
all. Each power will make its own judgment the guide of its conduct, 
and interfere when it pleases in all wars and rebellions. 

Now, which side—the right or the wrong—would be |'kely to gain 
by a complete repudiation of precedents? Let us see what has hap- 
pened within the last fifty years in spite of the restraints of interna- 
tional law. The great powers have intervened on moral grounds on 


behalf of Greece and of Belgium; England has intervened on behalf of | 


the Christinists in Spain, and France on behalf of independence in Italy, 
and Russia on behalf of the Christians in Turkey. On the other hand, 


ne 





| 


| most detestable, which it makes odious, 


Russia has encouraged the Turks against the Servians, has put down a | 


liberal movement in the Principalities, has subjugated the Circassians, 
annexed the remnants of Poland, and helped Austria to put down the 
Hungarian insurrection. France has interfered to set up absolutism in 
Spain, and to hand Rome back to the Pope, and has for twenty years 
acted as the prop of a degrading tyranny in that city; Austria has 
helped to uphold a batch of small despots in Italy and Germany. In 
short, the triumph of liberal principles in Europe has been delayed fifty 
years, and is still imperilled, by the determination formed by the Euro- 
pean powers after 1815, to govern their foreign policy by their sym- 
pathies and their views of moral right, and not to abide by the facts. 
A great many Radicals, too, are now disposed to wink at filibustering 
expeditions to Cuba in the interest of freedom, who were, ten short 
years ago, mourning over filibustering expeditions in the same region 
undertaken in behalf of slavery. The friends of slavery being just now 
a good deal depressed, and the cause of freedom in the ascendant, the 
friends of freedom act as if all the bad men had disappeared from the 
earth, and filibusters hereafter would be simply armed missionaries of 


strong hand, and not the pure heart and the tender conscience, will 
get most of the game; and it is doubly necessary to remember this at 
the moment when the march of science is bringing the agg 
brutal races of the West for the first time into unrestrained contact with 
two or three hundred millions of “ niggers?’ in the East. The salvation 
of that vast and almost helpless multitude, on which our adventurers 


mt ssive, 


are now looking down with hungry jaws, depends on our respect for 
law. We have lent them “ Wheaton’s Elements,” and they are study 
ing it; but what will it avail them to study it if the country which 
produced Wheaton sets the example of mocking at his wisdom? 

Side by side with the indulgence shown for the disregard of inter 
national law with regard to Cuba, we must place what is called the 
“waiting policy” with regard to England. 
broken the law of nations with regard to us, and let loose cruisers to 
prey on our commerce in time of peace. 


England, it is said, has 


We complain of this bit 
terly, as well we may; and propose to punish her for it—how? By a 
fair demand for damages, supported by a threat of lawful, honorable 
war, under the national flag, and under the direction of a civilized and 
Not at all. Most of our orators repudiate 
this as something too horrible to be thought of. 


responsible government ? 
What is proposed is 
to wait for an indeterminate period—it may be for five years and it 
may be for twenty—keeping alive all the while, through the press and 
the platform, the flames of international hatred, exaggerating every 
difference, reviving every dying spite and prejudice, and nursing 
amongst us the lawless, buccaneering spirit of European adventurers 
and malcontents, until England gets involved in a quarrel with some 
foreign power; and then—we are to let loose a great fleet of privateers 
on her commerce, under a foreign flag. In other words, to punish a 
breach of the great code which we have done so much to illustrate and 
strengthen, and which must hereafter depend largely on our reverence 
for its sanctity and its usefulness, we propose to commit another breach 
of it ourselves; and not in hot haste, or under misapprehension, but as 
part of an old and calmly settled policy. 
their letters and articles every day—who gravely propound this plan 
as if it were one of the finest products of the human mind—one of the 
choicest offerings a civilized people could lay on the altar of humanity. 

We know it will never be carried out, but it is disheartening 
even to hear it talked of. War is a great evil, but it is not the worst 
It is not necessarily altogether enervating or demoralizing. 


There are men—we read 


of evils. 
There are virtues, and those not the least essential to national pros- 
perity, which it cherishes: there are vices, and those amongst the 
Some of the finest characters 
the world has ever seen have been moulded amidst its flames. But 
from buccaneering under a foreign flag, as a means of avenging the 
wrongs of a first-class power, nothing can come but an increase in the 
numbers and influence of sneaks, gamblers, adventurers, and jobbers. 


To send an ambassador, or a minister of peace, to arrange differences 


| with England, while contemplating such a mode of redress as this in 


the Gospel, and as if there were no need for caution in furnishing prece- | 


dents for them. 

Yet there never was a time when there was need for more caution. 
In the game of arbitrary interference, the unscrupulous adventurers and 
the owners of great standing armies will always be twice as alert and 
vigorous and enterprising as the friends of peace, progress, and human- 
ity. Once break down the barriers of law, and you make the world 
again a hunting-ground, as it once was, in which the swift foot and 


case the negotiations failed, as some people would have us do, would 
be something far worse than a degradation of the diplomatic art; it 
would be an offence against civilization. The civilized remedy for 
national wrongs is war, carried on by organized forces wearing uni- 
form and carrying their country’s flag, jealous of its reputation, fight- 


ing, not to fill their pockets, but to leave their children a heritage of 


great memories. Whenever the United States proposes a substitute for 
it, it will be, we trust and believe, not buccaneering, but argument ; 
not wholesale robbery, but the shock of trained intellects before a tri- 
bunal, which we are sure civilization will some day produce, whose 
integrity and learning will be such as to enable rival nations to commit 
to its keeping the most precious of their possessions—their honor. 


CHINESE PROGRESS. 


Tue troubles between foreigners and natives in China reported dur- 
ing the past year are, without doubt, to a certain extent due to the 
fact that the two races are coming into closer contact at a larger 
number of points; but this is in itself a reason for some anxiety, when 
we consider that our present intercourse is slight when compared with 
what the future must produce in order to justify the enormous commercial 
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anticipations which America and Europe are basing on China as a pro- 
ducing and consuming market. Since the departure from Peking of | 
Sir Frederick Bruce, Mr. Berthemy, and Mr. Burlingame—the three 
ministers who were personally committed to the co-operating policy 
they had founded—the strong party representing the traditional policy | 
of the West in China has raised the cry that years of experimenting | 
have been thrown away, and that the Chinese still adhere to their 
exclusiveness and fail to show any desire for progress. By this they | 
of course mean that the Chinese do not desire the establishment of | 
lines of steamboats on their rivers, of railroads and telegraphs through- 
out the country, or the working by foreigners of their immense deposits 
of coal and other minerals, nor the introduction of labor-saving | 


machinery. 

To expect that the Chinese should show a longing for these things, 
or even a general willingness to accept them, would be equivalent to 
supposing them to be as well acquainted with the principles and prac- 
tices of political economy as the natives of the West, where the 
doclvines of that science have spread but slowly even in the light of 
experience. It is in human nature for every people to wish for material 
improvement ; but the Chinese show in their industry and energy at 
home, and in their widely spread commercial enterprise throughout 
Asia, a difference from most other races of that region; while these | 
latter lack the energy and perseverance to work for what will not fall | 
ripened into their laps. There is no people more prompt than the 
Chinese in taking advantage of and persistently following any road, 
no matter how difficult, when they feel assured that there are reason- 
able chances of material success. 

The important question is not whether they wish for “ progress,” but 
it is whether there has been a radical improvement in the theory and 
practice of their intercourse with foreign nations, and whether, having 
the will, the government has also the power to enforce the observance 
of the treaty stipulations. The history of the past thirty years furnishes 
the material for an answer to this question. 

Before 1860, foreigners were ignored by the central government, and 
were confined to only a few ports. Here the citizens of several nations 
were permitted to trade until the commercial interests they represented 
had grown to enormous proportions. The questions and disputes 
which naturally arise in connection with contracts, duties, etc., 
assumed yearly greater importance. The central government, treating 
the foreigners as barbarian traders, and refusing to hold any intercourse 
with their representatives, left the conduct of affairs entirely to the 
provincial ‘authorities—often unscrupulous men, who found their 
own profit in the existing condition of things. Legal redress for 
injuries was out of the question, and satisfaction was sought by 
foreigners in the use of force. The policy of retaliation and reprisals 
became the rule of action, and consuls lost little time in making a fear- 
ful use of gunboats and marines on the slightest provocation. Each 
province was treated as an independent nation, and trade continued at 
one port while war waged at another. 

The pernicious results of this course became yearly more evident in 
the arbitrary action of foreign consuls and private individuals, and in 
the insolent weakness of the native officials. One of its worst features 
was that it formed a school in which all classes of foreigners learned to 
use the law of might, and to disregard the Chinaman’s right to 
property and even to life. Wholesale murder was committed daily at 
the ports, steamboats and sailing vessels purposely running into and 
sinking boats and junks, often crowded with passengers, if they hap- 
pened to be slow in moving out of the channel. Young clerks educated 
in this school drove rapidly through the crowded streets without ever 
stopping to care for the and children run over by 
them. These cowardly acts were encouraged by the peaceful 
character of the natives, and impunity for every crime against 
the Chinese was ensured by the removal of foreigners from 
Chinese jurisdiction to the dead law of the consular courts. A 
time arrived when war was unavoidable. In 1860, England and France 
finally wrested from China a treaty, which not ‘only conferred great | 
additional privileges on foreigners, but also compelled the central 
government to assume the control of its foreign affairs, and to treat | 
directly with ministers of the treaty powers. 
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A turning-point in Chinese history was reached in this war which 
overthrew the anti-foreign party at Peking, and it was fortunate for the 
world that in the crisis the reins of government passed into the hands 
of Chinese statesmen who, according to the united testimony of the 
foreign ministers, were men of great ability, even when measured by 
our standard. It was even more fortunate that these men were met by 
representatives of the West who were able to rise above the prejudice 
of race, and see in the inevitable approach of the East and West to a 
contact at all points the necessity of an entire abandonment of the 


traditional policy inaugurated by England. A co-operating policy was 
_ framed by the foreign ambassadors and approved by the home 


governments, which bound the ministers to consult together on all 
important questions and to act in concert, thus bringing to bear the 
moral pressure of all the treaty powers in support of the just demands 
of any one of them. 

As experience has shown that the chief source of danger in our future 
relations lies in the weakness of the central government as against its 
provincial officials, the co-operating policy binds the foreign powers to 
strengthen the former, so far as this can be done by encouragement and 
moral pressure. As a first step in this direction, it guaranteed the 
integrity of the empire, by agreeing neither to demand nor accept con- 
cessions of Chinese territory. To strengthen China withins and to 
render her independent of alliances which might result in the loss of 
territory, the ministers agreed to encourage a reorganization of the 
army, and to assist her in adopting European discipline and arms, and 
to furnish the officers necessary to introduce these reforms. The result 
of this was shown in the bravery of the troops thus armed and dis- 
ciplined during the rebellion, and the reorganization is, we belicye, 
steadily advancing. 

The next and most important step was the introduction of an 
honest and efficient administration of the marine customs service, as a 
means of ensuring the revenue necessary to centralized strength. To 
this end, the old system of farming out the collection of the duties was 
abandoned, and a service was established by the government in which 
both foreigners and natives are employed, after having passed a com- 
petitive examination to ensure efficiency. At the head of the service is 
an inspector-general, appointed by the Chinese Board of Foreign 
Affairs, to which he reports. The present incumbent is a foreigner of 
very marked ability. The customs service of China is, to-day, the 
most efficient and honestly conducted in the world—a fact which is 
attributable to the care shown in obtaining, by competitive examin- 
ation, the ablest young men, who receive liberal salaries and promotion 
according to merit. It is believed both by the Chinese Government 
and the foreign ministers that the successful working of this depart- 
ment of the administration will lead to needed reforms in other 
branches, by introducing departmental division of labor, and doing 
away with the custom of uniting in one official the most varied duties 
—a practice which renders any check on fraud impossible. The 
government began to see from these results, also, the wisdom of paying 
liberal salaries. Reform in these two branches would remove thie chief 
obstacles in the way of judicial reform and other improvements. That the 
Chinese have abandoned, willingly or unwillingly, their exclusive policy, 
is shown by their causing a translation of “‘ Wheaton’s International Law” 
to be made by Dr. W. P. Martin, and by their adopting it, and assum- 
ing not only the rights conferred but also the responsibilities im- 
posed by it. Not less important is the establishment, by the Imperial 
Government, of the University of Peking, in which the languages and 
sciences of the West are taught. 

Beyond the working of its own machinery, the Chinese Government 
can effect no reform by decree; the literati and the people have the 
balance of power. The people constitute one-third of the human race, 
and are confined to an area about one-third the size of the United 
States. With this dense population daily life is a daily struggle for 
existence. Every known occupation is crowded. The question of 
railroads, steamboats, and labor-saving machinery means, to their minds, 
the throwing out of employment of untold millions. When we remem- 
ber how bitterly these improvements were fought by the much sparscr 
laboring populations of Europe, can we wonder any at the unwilling- 


' ness of the Chinese to rush blindly into them ? 
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Western innovations have made considerable headway already. 
Steamers have absorbed the carrying trade of the Yangtse River to the 
heart of the empire, and others navigate the Pei Ho in the North and 
Canton River in the South, while the coasting trade is fast passing from 
the clumsy junks to sailing vessels and steamers. In all these, Chinese 
capitalists are largely interested financially. There is no lack of China- 
men who appreciate the advantages to be derived from railroads, and 
telegraphs, and machinery, or who would embark their fortunes in 
introducing them. But the people must gradually learn to see their 
advantage in them, and we must remember that the speed with which 
changes are introduced is apt to be in the precise ratio of the size of 


the people amongst whom they have to be brought about. The course 


of events during the past nine years shows that, when it is necessary, | 


China can produce rulers who are equal to great emergencies; that in 
this instance the government is fully aware of the necessity of placing 
the country on an equal footing with the West; that they show every 
desire to maintain the treaties. But they also recognize,the difficulties 
to be encountered in spreading Western improvements among popula- 
tions which are so vast that it takes long to establish a balance after 
any disturbance. And they acknowledge that the spirit of progress is 
of popular growth, and not to be created by decrees. 

If the embassy now in Europe should succeed in obtaining a just 
interpretation of the treaties, and guarantees that China shall be per- 
mitted to choose her own time for adopting Western improvements, 
then we may look for a healthy growth of these, although it may not 
be as rapid as Western speculators could wish. It would be well if 
those who have a voice in these questions could be always impressed 
with the fact that in dealing with China we are dealing with the 
largest member of the body of mankind. In it is concentrated the 
greater part of the labor and of the skilled labor of the earth ; there 
the tradesman and the workman are wholly emancipated ; and they 
inhabit a country hardly second to our own in its wealth of coal and 
iron and other raw material. These have their great work to do when 
the time shall come, be it sooner or later; but tampering with them is 
tampering with the incalculable forces of the future. 


MOONLIGHT IN MAY. 
THANKS! for I understand you, happy night, 
And smile with you at all that made me sad, 
Drawn unawares beyond all griefs I had 

Into the truthfulness of clear moonlight, 

Before whose frankness I can banish quite 

The old forlorn endeavor to be glad, 

And carelessly stand listening as I please 

To the faint rustle on the sparkling shore 

Of conscious waves that rippingly at ease 
Outrun the light and lead it on before ; 

Or to the murmur of the moonlit trees 

Whose time of waiting and reserve is o'er, 
Whom §pring has taught to captivate the breeze 
And charm the nights made musical once more. 


ROBERT WEEKES. 


“Wo IN THE LYCEUM.” 

Miss KATE FIELD repeated, in New York, on Monday night, before a 
large and, as respects quality, excellent audience, a lecture already deliv- 
ered in Boston and Brooklyn in vindication of the claims of women to pur- 
sue lecturing as a profession if it shall so please them. The occasion was 
a novel one, inasmuch as we believe Miss Field is the first woman who has 
avowed her intention of becoming a professional speaker in public, for 
reasons in large part, if not mainly, material. Her predecessors on the 
platform, at least those of them who have attracted public attention, have, 
we believe, without exception, taken to it for the purpose of advocating 





' 


certain views on social and political subjects, by the diffusion of which | 


they hoped to better the world, and have treated the necessity or practice | 
of receiving pay for their work as a very subordinate part of the cause, if | 


; 
' 


not with the sort of scorn that saints eometimes feel for their bodies. | 


Moreover, they have been apt te ‘eel a curious supramundane contempt 
for their audiences, which prevented their making any attempt in the 





matter of dress or attitude or delivery to humor, or, as they perhaps would 
rather have us say, to pander to, their prejudices. 

Miss Field, who evidently has that best of gifts—whether for lecturers 
or other people—common sense, has, however, taken to her new calling 
in what we may call a scientific spirit. She recognizes, in the first 
place, what we wish some male orators would recognize—that the 
days of prophets are over, and that the office of a public speaker 
in our time, whether in pulpit or on platform, is simply the persuasion 
or entertainment of his fellow-men. Amongst the good things she 
said on Monday night was, that “most people hear through their 
eyes ;” and she has, therefore, endeavored in her mode of delivery to turn 
to account the personal advantages which women—qud women—almost 
always possess. Nearly every woman, if well-dressed and in good spirits, 
is a pleasing object, both to her own sex and the other; and we have 
always believed that women who took to the platform as a profession would 
make a great mistake if they attempted “to sink the woman " in the orator 
or in anything else—if, in other words, they did not endeavor to look as 
womanly on the platform as in the parlor. 

Moreover, men, who compose for the present one-half, and by far the 
most influential half, of the human species, and will for ages form the 
tribunal before which reputations must stand or fall, like a certain kind of 
women, and like to see them dressed and acting in public and private in a 
certain way. That their taste is inherently bad may be true, but it cannot 
be changed by persons who outrage it; and women who do outrage it as 
platform orators, simply show that they have mistaken their vocation, and 
that there is nothing of the orator, or persuader, in their composition. A 
female lecturer ought, therefore, we take it, to carry with her to the plat 
form the arts by which she retains her influence in the drawing-rooms of 
cultivated people. To wear pantaloons, or purely “sensible clothes,” on 
the rostrum is simply to misuse or mislay the tools of her trade. We think, 
too, as we remarked some months ago, in speaking of Madame Audouard’s 
performance—although we admit that our light on this subject may not as 
yet be perfect—she should sit down, as Miss Field does. A woman stand 
ing and talking for an hour and a half will, until we have reason to enter 
tain a higher opinion of her physical powers than we do now, be to most 
people a somewhat painful spectacle. We know she does it at parties ; but 
then the rest of the company is not seated, and the nervous strain of een- 
versation at parties is not serious. The declamatory and passionate style of 
oratory is not suited to her voice or her upper limbs. If this proposition 
should be found offensive by any reformer, we will modify it by saying that 
the world is not yet ready to see her, with any pleasure or profit, attempt 
anything approaching to energy of manner in public. Her voice will not 
bear it, and, even if it would, vocal energy would have to be supported by 
energy of gesticulation, and for this her arms are not suited. She, there. 
fore, will always, it seems to us, lecture best in a chair, dressed as well-bred 
women usually dress, and talking in the tones and with the gestures which 
the debased and darkened males of the period find most effective. Seeing 
Miss Field address her audience in this manner, therefore, and in a clear 
and very musical voice, and in tones which were loud enough to be heard 
distinctly in every part of the little theatre, and yet not too loud to be per- 
fectly suitable in conversation in a parlor, was to us a sign that she had 
mastered one of the great conditions of success. 

Coming to the matter of her lecture—it was a somewhat elaborate 
statement of the reasons which make it difficult or impossible for an 
average woman to make a livelihood as an actor, or as a reader (like Mrs. 
Kemble), or as a /ittérateur, or even as a teacher. In the three first of 
these occupations she showed without much difficulty that nothing but 
genius will enable a woman to avoid very hard work, great discomfort, 
and very small pay ; and in teaching, for which she is admirably adapted, 
she has to contend against the overstocking of the market, and the mean 
disposition of the school committees to take advantage of it to pay less 
wages than they give to men for similar work. All this was very well 
stated ; but Miss Field’s conclusion that, therefore, women ought to go 
into the lecturing business, did not seem to us very clear. Lecturing is, no 
doubt, as she pointed out, free from many of the disadvantages mentioned, 
and it requires very much less brains than literature; but then to succeed 
permanently asa lecturer, as hundreds of ambitious males know to their cost 
and sorrow, one has either to have achieved sufficient celebrity in other 
walks of life to be an object of curiosity to the young men and women of 
the rural districts, or else to be possessed of remarkable powers as an 
orator—that is, have something very good to say, and be able to say it very 
well. The sumber of women who fulfil these conditions wi, it is reasoa. 
able to expect, always be smaller than that of men, apé@ the number of 
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men who fulfil them, as we all know, is exceedingly small. The really 
successful and paying male lecturers do not number over a dozen, and 


they have to be men in vigorous health. How will women face the hard- 
ships of winter travel, and the discomforts of village taverns, and the weari- 
ness of diaconal teatables, is a question easier asked than answered. 
That there are a certain number of women who might now earn a good 
livelihood by lecturing, we do not doubt; but when we speak of the 
“lyceum” as a profession for woman, we speak of it, of course, as some- 
thing to which a fair number of women might turn as a calling witha 
reasonable chance of success. That it can be so considered we do not be- 
lieve, though we have no doubt that Miss Field, and perhaps a few others 
who try it now, with special qualifications, may find it answer their 
expectations, 

Miss Field dwelt at considerable length on the old theme of the pov- 
erty and woes of literary people—woes which in our opinion have no more 
claim to sympathy than the woes of any other class. There is no more 
reason why a “literary man” should be pitied for not succeeding in selling 
wares which nobody wants than men of any other calling ; and the whin- 
ing author who goes about making a public display of his needs, and 
howling over the sorrows of his “ garret,” when cranberries and fresh 
lettuce are as high as they are now, is in our opinion as close an approach 
to “the sturdy beggar” of the old statutes as modern society affords, and 
deserves somewhat similar treatment. 

The case of women is different. Their market is really artificially re- 
stricted ; and there is a real pathos in the efforts of those who have no 
“bread-winners” to stand between them and the world, to find the way to 
self-support. Any woman who is engaged in exploring society for places 
in which women may stand securely alone,and fill her pockets through the 
labor of her own hands and brain, deserves everybody's thanks and encour- 
agement. Miss Field would therefore deserve them even if there were less 
real merit in her address. It has a great deal of force, though unequally 
distributed, a deal of humor, some wit, and plenty of sparkle, and a 
vigorous, pointed style. Its faults are the expenditure of too much time 
and attention in the assault of positions that nobody seriously defends, and 
an over-discussion of difficulties which really do not exist. There is no 
hostility amongst the greater portion of the public to woman’s appearance 
in public. People go to hear female orators, readers, and lecturers just as 
readily as males, if they are worth hearing; and our advice to women 
would be to stop talking about their right to follow this and that calling, 
and follow it. If their goods are better than other people’s, the world will 
buy them. 


“SOUND ON THE MAIN QUESTION.” 

WE had no intention, when touching last week upon the scandal 
lately brought to light in the offices of the New York TJribune and the 
Philadelphia Morning Post, to return to the subject. But the affair has 
since we wrote derived some fresh importance from the mode of deaiing 
with it adopted by a portion of the press. In the first place, the 7ribune 
has signified in the most emphatic way its indifference to the offence of 
which its managing editor has been accused, by retaining him in his posi- 
tion. This is a matter of considerable interest to the public, and, above 
all, to political reformers, because in that position, as we have already 
pointed out, he has the virtual control of a newspaper of great influence, 
and can still through it, if so disposed, help to exalt very worthless men 
and degrade very good ones, and confuse the public judgment on very im- 
portant questions, by the unfair presentation of facts. In the second place, 
several papers, claiming the character of moral and reformatory organs par 
excellence, have been trying to turn the public attention away from the 
main question—-the guilt or innocence of stealing despatches of great pecu- 
niary value, for the purposes of gain—and fix it upon a question of second- 
ary interest—the propriety of publishing private letters as proofs against 
the perpetrators of the fraud. Private letters are, we believe, the property 
of the receiver ; but an honorable man will not publish them if he has rea- 
son to believe the writer will object to it, or if it is likely to subject him to 
serious injury or inconvenience. To push this rule, however, to the extent 
of making it a grave offence ever to publish private letters at all, even for 
the purpose of exposing outrageous and systematic fraud on the part of the 
writer of them, would be simply, to say the least, to subordinate the greater 
to the lesser morals. Even when, as in this case, however, it is a particeps 
emminis who produces the letters, however repulsive we may feel his con- 
duct te be, we are none the less bound to deal with his revelations as in 
themselves distinct and independent facts. We may not honor or admire 
informers; but we are nevertheless obliged, in the interest of society, to 
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use their testimony to bring criminals to justice. If a teller in a bank 
brought to the president a batch of letters from the cashier, showing that 
he and the cashier had been for a series of years engaged in heavy em. 
bezzlements, the president would probably not invite the teller home to 
dinner, or give him his daughter in marriage ; but what should we say if 
he were to dismiss him with a long lecture on the sacredness of private 
correspondence, and act as if he had no knowledge of the cashier's dis. 
honesty? Yet a good many journals are abusing the Sun for publishing 
Mr. Young’s letters on ground which, if tenable, would oblige the president 
to treat the cashier as an honest man. What the Sun has done has been to 
bring the informer and the criminal to the only bar at which, unfortu. 
nately, the case can be tried—the bar of public opinion. The informer 
may be base ; but there is the criminal, and there are the witnesses and the 
proofs ; and everybody who attaches much importance to public or private 
morality is bound to form an opinion about them, even if he gives no open 
expression to it. 

We can imagine several reasons—and none of them discreditable—why 
certain journals should wish to keep silent about the matter altogether, 
But we can imagine no good excuse for such treatment of it as the follow 
ing from the Independent of last week : 

“The New York Sun of Tuesday, April 27, had twenty spots on its 
face. These were extracts from the private letters of John Russell Young, 
ingeniously garbled and arranged to blacken his character. After reading 
the defamatory publication, we exclaimed to ourselves: ‘Even if the im- 
pression which this indictment seeks to create is in every respect true, the 
victim is nevertheless not half so culpable as his persecutors, who, to gratify 
a personal pique, have thus publicly violated one of the fundamental de- 
cencies of private life.’ The courts, and the courts alone, can fairy 
weigh the case. How far Mr. Young has acted foolishly, how far heedlessly, 
and how far criminally, we have no right to decide from the dexterously 
shuffled private scraps by which his enemies have sought to condemn him 
out of his own mouth.” 


Or as the following from the Anti-Slavery Standard : 


“The Sun of this city has achieved a most dishonorable distinction the 
past week by an apparently malicious personal attack upon John Russell 
Young, Esq., the able and very efficient managing editor of the Tribune. 
We are surprised that Mr. Dana, however strong his dislike of the Tribune, 
or however certain he may be of Mr. Young’s alleged unfair dealing with 
the Associated Press, should have permitted the Sun to commit a greater 
and more offensive indiscretion than the worst that is charged against Mr. 
Young in the needless publication of such a private correspondence. Asa 
matter of journalism, it would be a wretched precedent for other papers of 
less pretence to respectability than the Sun to follow. The case has been 
promptly transferred to the courts, whereiz Mr. Dana is held to answer. 
Meanwhile, the proprietors of the Tribwne—the parties chiefly concerned 
and responsible—avow their respect for and continued confidence in Mr. 
Young by retaining his services as the chief manager of that journal.” 


It thus appears that in the opinion of these two moralists it is a worse 
thing to publish the letters of a man guilty of a gross fraud, in order to 
prove his guilt, than to commit the fraud itself. 

Now, the facts in this case are, we believe, no longer questionable. Mr. 
Dana offers the original letters to the inspection of all interested, to show 
that they are genuine and that the copies published by him were not gar- 
bled; while Mr. Ottarson, sometime the night editor of the Tribune, and 
Mr. Simonton, the agent of the Associated Press, both allege that they laid 
traps for the managing editor, and offer positive proof of his guilty com- 
plicity in the stealing of the despatches. Moreover, Mr. Young has not 
denied it, nor has the 7ribune done so on his behalf. The pretence, there- 
fore, of the Independent and the Standard that the matter is still open to 
doubt, has no basis whatever ; while their expressions of horror at Mr. 
Dana’s conduct in publishing the letters, and of continued sympathy and 
respect for Mr. Young, show what we cannot help calling a perversion of 
the moral sense—or, if this be a strong or offensive expression, a want of 
the sense of moral proportion—which, appearing in two journals specially 
devoted to the application of morals and religion to the work of social and 
political reform, calls for some reprobation. 

It is, however, in our opinion, simply a fresh illustration of the 
extent to which the reforming world has been corrupted by the 
“main question.” Long-protracted service in the field, even in the 
best of causes, is not very sharpening to the moral perceptions, 
and the struggle in which the army of reformers has been for 50 
many years engaged against slavery has elevated hostility to slavery, or, 
of late years, fidelity to what has been supposed to be “the cause of the 
negro,” to a degree of importance which has, in the eyes of large numbers 
of them, dwarfed most other virtues, nay, even deprived some of the most 
important of virtues—such as truthfulness—of almost all value. Some of 
the results of this camp loyalty, or, to ixrn it slightly round, this military 
unscrupulousness, during the last fow years, have been painful as well as 
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disheartening. It has apparently done much to weaken, if not destroy. 
amongst a certain class, all respect for what is the very foundation of 
national greatnéss—personal character. Their newspapers and orators 
have actually got into the habit of making a joke or derision of a long and 


pure life, marked by the faithful discharge of the everyday duties. They | 


have accordingly made some of the most honorable, truthful, clean-handed, 
upright men in the community the objects of their fiercest abuse. They 
have, too, lavished some of their warmest enthusiasm on some of the most 
worthless characters that have ever appeared in public life, and the multi- 
plication of which, or general exaltation of which, would go far to break 
up society. It has led them to treat with marked deference and offer a 
place in the national councils to a professional “ humbug ;” and in one case, 
in consideration of devotion for a few years to temperance and political 
equality, to condone a life of small cheating, which, as revealed by the 
man who lived it, a Bengalee money-lender would blush to own. 


More than this, it has actually led them to compound a new standard 
of morality, and give new meanings to some of the most important moral 
terms (‘“‘ truth,” for instance, in their vocabulary, now means simply fidelity 
to party), and has led them to lavish on mere differences of opinion epithets 
of reprobation which should be carefully reserved for gross moral offences 
—such as lying, cheating, and stealing. Mr. Trumbull, for example. was 
described last summer by the 7ribune, and Mr. Evarts by the Independent 
—the one for not agreeing with “the managing editor” as to the guilt of 
Andrew Johnson, and the other for not agreeing with the Independent as 
to the ethics of the bar—a subject Mr. Evarts certainly may fairly be sup- 
posed to have studied—in terms which conscientious and scrupulous men 
usually reserve for thieves and forgers. Mr. Evarts was “base” and “ dis- 
honored,” we were told ; but we now learn from the same source that Mr. 
John Russell Young has done nothing to forfeit our respect and confidence. 

Is it at all wonderful that, under these circumstances, the three young 
men who started the Philadelphia Post should not be very nice in their 
views as to the manner of making their columns sitractive? They were 
told every week by that righteous and luminous paper, the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, as well as by great numbers of other members of the Butlerite 
denomination, that in trumpeting for negro suffrage they were doing the 
highest work of which human beings are capable. They found that, 
owing to the refusal of the Associated Press to share the news with them, 
their “organ,” instead of being a rifle-cannon, was nothing but a humble 
battering-ram. If they could get the news, not only would their own 
temporal welfare be greatly promoted thereby, but their way of salvation 
made known to a far greater number of heathen. They remembered, 
too, that some of the most notorious cheats and peculators of their political 
sect were held, in spite of their cheating and peculating, in high rever- 
ence amongst the faithful—so they determined to get the despatches some- 
how; it could not injure the Associated Press very much, they doubtless 
reasoned, while every copy it added to their circulation was so much gain 
for the black man. And then to think of the fifteen murders a day in 
Georgia, of “the traitor in the White House,” of the “drunkard” at the 
head of the army, of the base and mercenary pettifogger in the Attorney- 
General’s office, of the money-changing, thieving senators, the corrupt 
Supreme Court, and the weak-kneed public! 

The community is just now a good deal wrought up on the subject of 
corruption. But if one were to enquire what the soil is on which corrupt 
judges and thieving legislators grow, we think one would find it in the tin- 
scrupulousness of professed moralists, the subordination, by reformers and 
other good people, of personal integrity and personal honor and fastidious- 
ness to political fidelity or soundness. The “main question” is, in short, 
carrying rottenness further into public life than it has ever gone before. 
The real foes of society are not after all the highwaymen or Erie operators, 
but the preachers who have more regard for men’s creeds than their lives, 
and the philanthropists who make good nature the first of virtues, and fancy 
that if they can banish cruelty from the world they will have assured the 
future of the race. The result of their labors thus far is, that the tide of 
corruption rises higher and higher every week, and with it rises the ery 
of the suffering poor and the debauched and demoralized youth ; and fore- 
most in rlearly every “ring” are uproarious friends of mankind. 


Reform we must have, and it must come from ourselves. There are | 


no barbarians waiting to sweep away our civilization when it cumbers the 
ground, and plant something new and better in its stead. But no real re- 
form is possible without beginning with the individual knaves. No 
reform which aims at producing a society in which the truthful, honorable, 
scrupulous man shall not, no matter what his opinions on politics or re- 
ligion, sit in thé séat of honor, deserves or will secure success. 
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| Correspondence. 





| ENGLAND'S INTENT. 
| To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some statements of popular sentiment, made tentatively to excite 
discussion, rather than as affording a key to the controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain, have appeared over the signature 
“ America.” No replication was made to Mr. H. Lee-Warner's first let 
ter in your issue of March 25, because the editorial comments seemed in 
general all-sufficient. I did not wish to burden your columns. Mr 
Warner's second letter in the Nation of April 29 contains an averment of 
fact, with the inference suggestively put, that the desire to stop “ two ves- 
sels bound for the South” precipitated “ the recognition of the treaty” (the 
proclamation of neutrality, or the recognition of belligerency, is perhaps in- 
tended). If the statement of fact and the inference of friendly intent were 
coupled a little more positively, and uttered—not by one of a powerless 
minority—but officially by Lord John Russell, the soothing effect upon the 
American mind could hardly be overestimated. Cannot Mr. H. Lee-War 
ner persuade him to make it? If true, it can be made with dignity, and 
ought to be made officially, as the most delightful mode of escape from 
national misunderstanding. But until it is made, “the late United States 
of America” may be pardoned for apprehending that Mr. H. Lee War- 
ner’s enthusiasm outruns his knowledge of official intent. 

It is precisely on this point of friendly or unfriendly intent that the diffi 
culty of settlement hinges. We are willing to forgive the most disastrous 
errors of misjudging friendship. If England intended to aid the United 
States by a premature act, which breathed the soul into a potential rebel 
navy, we ¢an now afford to smile at the amiable indiscretion. But, inas 
much as the action of the Admiralty in the case of the ship from Rochelle, 
in Buckingham’s time, does give a parallel British precedent for treating 
the rebels of a friendly power as pirates, and the British recognition of bel 
ligerency as a principle—before the fact existed at sea—gave our pirates & 
maritime status, we must say in the words of the Spaniard, “God defend 
us from our friends, and we will take care of our enemies.” 

It is the ligature of unfriendly intent that binds the fagot of our com 
plaint into a bundle that no sophistry can break over the knee. Let this 
ligature be cut, and the whole controversy is reduced to the breach of 
neutrality. An apology, a few millions, and the disgrace of an official may 
spare us an age of embitterment. But, with the animus unexplained, 
nothing will satisfy the American mind but a compensation vast as the in- 
jury, and one that will involve dominant England, with its Lairds, Hopes, 
and Roebucks, in distress and humiliation like our own. 

Until this question of animus shall be settled by some official declara- 
tion, all the acts are to be taken together. If a man opens lights or loop. 
holes in his shutters, with the intent to watch and defeat the burglars who 
are attempting to break and enter my premises, and if I find afterward the 
same burglars firing upon my friends from those loopholes, I certainly re 
quire stronger evidence of friendship in the first act than any which Mr. 
H. Lee Warner proposes. If my friends requested to have the loopholes 
made, they may have been induced to play into the hands of my enemy. 
The bill of complaints against Great Britain is divisible, like its claims of 
damages, into several counts, heads, or articles. Whoever throws the 
national animus out of the account may make some unsatisfactory settlement 
an easier task for an envoy, but degrades the wrong which destroyed our 
commerce, filled our homes with dead, and added one thousand millions to 
our debt, while it enriched Great Britain in cast proportions, into the petty 
act of an irresponsible official, who will lose place and wages till dominant 
English sentiment shall provide him with a better! 

Some of the articles of complaint are not susceptible of special claim 
for damages sounding in money or penitence. But until the question of 
animus is settled, each article swells the burden of all the rest ; and if the 
| result of direct damages, to the citizen and to the country, should sound in 
a thousand million of dollars, it must be borne in mind that while Great 
Britain impoverished us, she vastly enriched herself. If we demand that 
she shail pay smartly for her wrongdoing, it is because her wrong-doing 
has given her the means and power to pay smartly. Let her disgorge the 
| plunder. 

The articles of complaint are, as they rest in the national memory—and 
| if we regard the war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, and the Caroline 
_ affair as bygone evidence of friendship—as follows : 

1. That, while slavery was a magazine which we were trying to keep 
| wet, England was doing ler best to fire it. Her periodicals were full of 
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elave-whippings and roastings ; and the traditional Yankee of her carica- 
tures was the Southwesterner, with stars and stripes for his trousers, and 
the cat-o’-nine-tails in his hand or sticking out of his pocket. For this we 
cannot even demand an admission that this irritation and lampooning was 
not the part of a bosom friend. 

2. When the Union was convulsed with a war to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery in the Union, or the establishment of a government outside 
of it founded on slavery as “a corner-stone,” no official or national sym- 
pathy was manifested with the party in power, which was the anti-slavery 
party. The leading and well-patronized journals of Great Britain were 
bitterly hostile to the Union cause, and the Union troops were caricatured 
as they retreated from their first great disaster. For this we cannot even 
demand an admission that it was not the part of a consistent friend. 

8. For the proclamation, which gave hope of a maritime status to an 
unbuilt navy, and assured our rebels that if they could get ships of war 
they should not be treated as pirates, we cannot even claim the admission 
that this was not the part of an intelligent friend. But we can return this 
favor. 

4. For the delays, evasions, negligence, and omission of British pub- 
lic servants, which then on British soil supplied the navy for whose mari- 
time safety the premature proclamation had provided, we can demand 
damages, greater or less, according as a friendly or unfriendly animus is 
proven. If a malicious intent swept our commerce from the seas, pro- 
longed the agonies of an enormous war, and burdened the future with its 
hundreds of billions of debt, this crime against human nature will be 
avenged by heaven. 

These are the four articles of grievance which, if bound together by 
the nerus of hostile animus, justify peremptory demands for grand dam- 
ages. But if hostile intent can be explained away, as Mr. H. Lee-Warner 
suggests, the whole matter may rest upon the criminal negligence of some 
unworthy official. No American minister can do justice to American sen- 
timent and determination on this subject without endangering the har- 
mony of his general diplomatic relations to Great Britain. A courteous 





commission of the best legal minds in this country—a commission not too | 
| England had openly and frankly acknowledged America’s right and Eng- 


easily convulsed by the bonhomie of genial good society, should present 
our demand, argue it, urge it, and when it is rejected should lay it 
squarely on the table for authoritative settlement hereafter. Till the day 
of that settlement this irritating element should be banished from discus- 
sion. 

War is always popular, and the party out is ever ready to use the 
charge of pusillanimity against a Fabian administration. But the counsel, 
“Spar for wind!” is as applicable to a war-worn nation as it is to an ex- 
hausted pugilist. Delay does not mean surrender. AMERICA. 

Boston, May 25, 1869. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE ALABAMA CONTROVERSY. 


[Tue following letter was addressed by a Prussian, formerly in the 
diplomatic service, and long resident in Italy, to an American friend in 
this country. As the view of a cultivated looker-on, whose sympathies 
are with the United States, and who has had practical experience of poli- 
It is worthy of mention that the 





ties, it is well worthy of attention. 
English is entirely his own. } 
FLORENCE, April 10, 1869. 


Your letter of March 8 reached me in due time, together 
Another Nation came this morning. I like the article in 


DEAR ——: 
with a Nation. 
the Nation which vou have marked. 
had (the day after the Senatus consultus became known in England) a leader 
which was written in a similar spirit, and containing, inter alia, a passage in 
which the writer said there was “ something truly noble in this intensity of 
American feeling,” however serious the consequences of so unforgiving a 
disposition might be for England, etc., ete. 


Strange to say, the Pal! Mall Gazette | : , ; 
spite against the President and his nominees was allowed to induce the 


I think on that day the majority | 


j 


Not that she can ever be in the wrong in this question. Far from it. But 
the odds in her favor appear less overwhelmingly great. This would not 
be so if the treaty, in spite of its possible defects, had been ratified. I know 
there are wrongs and insults for which no court of justice can afford any 
satisfaction. To accept damages, for instance, in an action of crim. con. 
were a dirty affair; yet it seems preferable to duelling or private cowhiding, 
But, granting that between nations duelling cannot yet be dispensed with, jt 
would still be inconsistent to claim damages where fighting is thought to 
afferd the only possible adequate satisfaction. According to my own views 
and feelings, America should never have opened negotiations on the vexed 
Alabama question and its corollaries, but have calmly accepted the Britis) 
modus operandi as an established international precedent, or resolutely 
challenged Great Britain to fight it out. By sending in her bill of claims, 
and a special ambassador to discuss them (and America stands technically 
and, I think, also morally responsible for her President as well as for his 
representatives), America showed that she did not consider the question as 
beyond the pale of ordinary and bloodless settlement. Her claims were 
officially recognized, and I understand that none of Mr. Reverdy Johnson's 
demands were refused. That his behavior was silly and irritating to the 
Americans, I grant; but nothing prevented the Americans from making a 
monster petition for his immediate recall. 

Even if the President, with his usual obstinacy, had refused to grant this, 
such a petition would, as a demonstration, have had a wholesome effect in 
England. Instead of that the Americans wait quietly until the deed is 
done ; and, while the document is still in mid-ocean, they sign a petition to 
Congress in favor of non-ratification ; and the extreme haste with which the 
Senate acceded to this wish shows, I think, that the treaty was annulled, 
not so much on account of its contents and demerits, but because the occa- 
sion seemed a good one for snubbing England. Let me repeat that Eng- 
land deserves any amount of snubbing. It is not this that I regret. But 
the preceeding had the appearance of pettiness, and has had a bad effect on 
England, who is now rather inclined to recant many of her p’ccavis. Con- 
sidering, moreover, that, with the single exception of Roebuck (who, afier 
all, is only a kind of political wag and capo ameno), every politician in 


land’s wrong; that Earl Russell had done this a year before in a public 
speech ; that the old sinners who have been at the helm so long are just 
now passing away, and making way for the middle-class men, who have 


| less difficulty in feeling with and for others,—considering all this, I think it 


of the English papers assumed a similar tone; but twenty-four or forty- | 


eight hours brought on a certain revulsion of feeling, and John Bull, who 
had really and sincerely been penitent, and who had begun to understand 
the magnitude of his sins against his transatlantic brother, seemed roused 
again to a new kind of self-assertion, and the tone of the press, though 


respectful and by no means unfriendly towards America, has ceased to be | 


humble and penitent. This is very much to be regretted, I think. One’s 


moral sense felt satisfaction at seeing that the wrong had begun to be under. | 


stood by the wrongdoer. But now the whole question has once more 
become a mere question of national pride; and I confess, to my own regret, 
that America appears for the first time less to advantage in this matter. 











would have been handsomer, and perhaps even wiser, on the part of 
America if she had abided by the issues of the negotiation, amending the 
treaty, if needs were, and thus closing the long chapter of quarrels with the 
England of the Past, and opening a new account with Young England, the 
England of the Future. The unfortunate combinazione that the United 
States are just now going to recognize the independence of Cuba obfuscates 
still more the popular English mind, and must act like balm on many a 
conscience that had just been roused to remorse. I can imagine some 
people arguing thus: By this recognition of Cuban independence, America 
shows that she reproaches England with a simple political transgression ; 
not with the transgression of a moral law, for such a moral law would be 
binding at all times and on all—the wrong-doers as well as the wronged. 
But enough of politics. I do not fear to be misunderstood by you; but I 
willingly wind up this disquisition with a repetition of my opening remark, 
viz., that the debt of wrong which England owes to America is as large as 
it ever was; that, a full payment being impossible, a proforma payment 
(half moral, half material) was the only one that could have been either 
claimed or conceded ; and that it is a regrettable thing that the national 


Senate to refuse that only possible payment of the international debt, which 
unfortunately must now stand over until some future day of bloody reckon- 
ing, or else remain unsettled for ever, to the obvious detriment of the un- 
fortunate holders of the Alabama claims, 


AT 
Notes. 
LITERARY, 
Messrs. Leypotpt & Hott have in preparation a sort of “ character 
album,” which may be expected to be popular for some time. It will con- 
sist of an indefinite number of leaves, each of which will contain forty 


questions (twenty on each page), and forty blank spaces for answers to the 
The questions begin with rather harmless ones, as, What is your 











same. 


| favorite color? What is your favorite female name ? What is your favorite 
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flower? and the like; but as they go on they lead insidiously to revelations 


ite manly trait and womanly trait. It is an ingenious device, and, as we 
have said, it may be expected to have some vogue, especially among the 
young ladies and young gentlemen. 


invented story: “It would be very good indeed, were it not always neces- 
sary to remember that we must live in the fear of God,” or words to that 


But, on the other hand, it will afford a fine field for young bum nists nt 
yet strong on the wing. The same house will publish, in the course of 
the next few days, their translation of Herman Schmid’s “Haber- 
meister ;’ the second volume (“ Florence and Venice ”) of Taine’s “ Italy,” 
translated by Mr. Durand; and the first volume (“Problematic Char- 
acters”) of their issue of the works of Spielhagen—a novelist who is con. 
testing with Auerbach the right to the first place in contemporary German 
fiction. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt will also republish “ Within an Ace,” by 
Mrs. Jenkin, any one of whose books is almost perfection as a means of 
pleasantly spending a lazy evening, they all being bright and clever, not 
too long and not too deep, and fresh enough in flavor, although they have 
a good-society air about them—a good-society air which, by-the-by, always 
prevents them from getting uncomfortably far from the region of genteel 
comedy, even when they try to be tragical, which is not often. 





Messrs. 


Hon. Roden Noel, a more than clever writer of poetical pieces; “ Walter 
Ogilby” and “Aspasia”—a pair of novels; “Three Thousand Miles 
through the Rocky Mountains,” by A. K. McClure and others ; “The Life 
and Teachings of Mensius,” by Dr. Legge, a respected sinologue ; “ Nora 
Brady’s Vow and Mona the Vestal,” by Mrs. A. H. Dorsey; and “ The 
Christian Singers of Germany,” a little compilation by Miss Winkworth, 
which forms the sixth volume of the excellent Sunday Library which 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. are republishing. The same house have nearly 
ready a book which it is very likely we shall see going quietly into three 
or four editions. It belongs, we suppose, to the class of books of which 
the same author’s “Our Children in Heaven” is one, and of which the 
most successful one just at present is “The Gates Ajar.” They aim to give 
us glimpses “ behind the vail ;” or, as their harsher critics of the religious 
press would say, “to be wise above what is written.” Still, they go into 
all the churches, and are perhaps not only harmless, but to some people 
edifying. At all events, they go through a number of editions that ought 


Gates Ajar” for the Harvard Advocate the other day. The forthcoming 
volume referred to above is by Dr. William Holcombe, and is entitled 
“The Sexes, Here and Hereafter.” Some of the religious booksellers of 
Boston, by the way, will not sell “The Gates Ajar,” we hear, or sell 


| 
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| large number of people who have at once taken to buying the new 
of the foundations of character—by-and-by the writer must tell his favor- 


periodical; but still, as we have hinted by the partial comparison 


| above suggested, it would be a journal of wide circulation even should 


| great novelists fail from the earth. 
But, as Pantagruel said to Friar | 
John or some other of his companions who had related a certain well- 


Its art and its literature are not en a 
level too high to be accessible to large numbers of people, and its science 
is the popularized science which our American people like so much, and in. 
sist upon having. There is, of course, a little uncertainiy as yet about the 


| step and gait of the new journal; it has hardly acquired a distinctive 
effect ; the character-album will inevitably lead to the sin of falsehood. | 


character; but before very long—by the time “The Man Who Laughs” 
has come to an end,‘or before then—it will, no doubt, have made up its 
mind whether it will be a manual of popular science with a literary attach 
ment, or a journal of literature for the intelligent masses, with a more or 
less strong dash of science. We see that Appleton’s is honestly eclectic, 
or rather confessedly eclectic; that it is not so dishonest in its borrow- 


| ings as one might think who, knowing some of its contemporaries, 


| should look over its pages without much care. 


At the end of the 


| reading matter, just before the advertisements, there is a table of 


contents, which tells from what periodicals the unoriginal articles have 
been taken. Why the same thing should not be done by other pub 
lishers who borrow articles and pictures we do not know. The Ameri 
can readers would think no worse of their magazine, but go on buy- 


ing it all the same; and the foreign author or artist might get some 


| consolation from the knowledge that, although he had been pillaged, yet 
Lippincott & Co. will shortly publish “ Beatrice ” (and other poems), by the | 


his name, as the name of a person worth pillaging, had been made known 
to a certain number of his distant fellow-beings. Du Maurier, for instance, 
would probably be pleased occasionally—or pretty constantly—to see his 
sign-manual in the pictures of one of our weekly illustrated journals; and, 
even if he did, the readers of it would come as near as ever to “ tasting» 
the strictly English flavor of the comic page. We are glad to see that 
Appleton’s is setting a good example in this respect. It will be, to some 
persons, an inducement to subscribe for the paper if we tell them that each 
number is either illustrated or accompanied by a pictorial supplement 
The latter sometimes consists of a wood engraving—as of the Battery or 


| of the Central Park drive—and sometimes of a steel engraving—fit for the 


| portfolio, if one is not a collector of choice engravings—of some American 


| ornament of the Pinckneys’ town-house in Charleston. 
to strike shame into such critics as the clever one who reviewed “The | 


landscape painting. In size the new paper is a quarto of thirty-two pages. 


—A veritable Stuart Washington is now for sale in Boston. It was 
painted for the gallant and accomplished Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
for a short time one of Washington's aides, and for half a century was an 
When the great 
fire of 1861 destroyed so large a part of that city, the picture was by good 


fortune saved from destruction ; and as owners of valuable and perishable 


| property were by no means so sure as the Charleston Merewry was that 


it very reluctantly ——Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger announce | 


a new edition of Eliza Cook’s poems, which can still be sold in farm- | North, and an opportunity is now offered of obtaining a work which is not 


houses; a “Life of Samuel Miller, D.D., LL.D.,” of Princeton: and 
“Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Part of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 1783.” Collectors of early 
Americana will want the book just mentioned, and collectors of later will 





the place could never and would never be captured, the family removed 
this and other treasures up the country to the little village of Pendleton, in 


Anderson District, where the war did not reach it. It has since been sent 


| only valuable in itself, but is rich in historic associations which alone will 


very likely want “In Hospital and Camp,” by Miss Sophronia E. Bucklin, | 


which will be published by Mr. J. E. Potter, of Philadelphia——Turner | q resident of Rochester, in this State. 
Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, have in preparation a book of poems by | 


Mr. J. J. Watson, who is the author of a poem with the title “Beautiful 
Snow,” which most of our readers have seen in some newspaper or other. 
It is one of that class of pathetic poems founded on a real occurrence so 
pathetic that, when once it is known, the poem seems its shadow. Mr. 


make it always interesting and a valuable possession. 

—Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, the writer of ‘“ The Seven Cities of Cibola ”— 
a very good paper in the last number of the Vorth American—is not, as 
we thought him to be, the Canadian man of letters of the same name, but 
He is the author of the “ League of 
the Iroquois,” a work relating to our aborigines, and also of a valuable and 
interesting little book on “ The American Beaver and his Works,” which 


| has already been noticed in the Vation—a fact that makes our mistake less 


| excusable. 


Watson and his friends, sitting one stormy evening in a Broadway saloon, | 
were accosted by a woman who asked charity, saying, “ Gentlemen, there | 


is nothing pure about me except the snow.” This incident Mr. Watson 
afterwards put into six stanzas. So we learn from the Philadelphia Pub. 
lisher’s Circular, which tells the story because it is sure of its truth and 
because several persons have claimed the authorship of the piece. 
—Appleton’s Journal—which is “ a journal of literature, science, and art ” 
—is understood to be already a remarkable success in a pecuniary point of 
view, and it is so tolerable a success in literature, science, and art that 
nobody need regret its large sales. It is not wholly, but it is something, 
like a weekly Harper's Monthly, except that it wants—and will have to 
want, we suppose—the “ Editor's Easy Chair,” which redeems the most 
popular of American magazines from the fate of being read only by people 


We are glad to make this correction, if for no other reason, for 
the reason that it gives us an opportunity to say again what we said in 
noticing “The Seven Cities of Cibola”—that we hope Mr. Morgan may 
not wait for some one else to do it, but may bring his own knowledge, good 
sense, and literary skill to the task of making a good treatise on Indian 
polity, manners, and customs. From what we know of him now, we are 


| almost ready to agree beforehand to praise it when it is done. 


—We should not be fair to our readers who like magazine reading if 
we neglected mention of that one of the magazines which we find to be, on 
the whole, the pleasantest of them all. It is not necessary, we confess, to 
like many of them very much. Still, if one would see what Emerson cr 
Lowell or Longfellow has last done ; if one wishes to lose nothing of Mr. 
Whittier’s or Mr. Howells’s, one is compelled to keep an eye on the Atlantic 
Monthly. It may not be very taking as a whole, but there are almost 
always one or two things in it which are able to temper our regret for the 


who read nothing else. It is likely that “The Man Who Laughs,” by the , departure of its old days—the days when the women were not in so Massa- 
Very great Hugo, just now attracts half, or even more than half, of the | chusetts a majority in the Atlantic's world, and it did more writing for men. 
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Or may it be said that it is as good now as it ever was ; that it was not better 
then, but only seemed so to younger eyes, and by contrast with the previous 
barrenness of our periodical literature? Anybody who owns the first few 
volumes can take them down and satisfy himself. Then there is Harper’s, 
which is useful to the man who wants a résumé of the newspapers, who 
cannot be bothered with keeping up with the daily telegraphic fablings 
about Crete and Guatemala and Cuba and Venezuela and Samana and St. 
Thomas, and yet is willing to hear something of all those—necessary coun- 
tries, if he can learn it without too muchtrouble. Moreover, Mr. Curtis’s 
“ Easy Chair ” is sui generis, or nearly so, and of not a bad genus either, if 
any one likes unfailing good taste and good feeling, and almost unfailing 
good sense, expressed in English that is always graceful—though some- 
times there may be a little consciousness of gracefulness—and would 
be always agreeable if sometimes one did not feel like getting away from it 
and going somewhere where he can see the delivery of a knock-down blow 
or two. Then Putnam's and Lippincott’s are usually worth turning over 
in the hope that something good may be hit upon ; and it is an unusually 
dull month with the Galary when there are not two or three bright and 
sensible things in it; and always in some of its departments it gives a little 
of what the town has been talking about. But, on the whole, the reader 
who naturally dislikes magazines as they are usually made, and that more 
difficult reader whose appetite has been jaded and all but worn out, may 
get a great deal of pleasure from the Overland Monthly. Much of it is as 
unbookish and American as an old-fashioned journey across the plains may 
have been ; as new and refreshing as Colorado air. The Plains, the Pacific 
coast, the Isthmus, the Pacific islands, the gold country, the Chinamen, the 
distinctively Californian and frontier phases of life, are the themes with 
which the Overland habitually deals; and it has dealt with some of them 
80 well that we believe it may boast not only of having produced the most 
American of our magazines, but of having produced a very excellent maga- 
zine. We do not know why one of its articles—‘ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp ”—may not be called the best prose magazine article that has ap- 
peared in thiscountry for many years. Be that asit may, it isa vivid picture 
of a miner’s camp, and tells most skilfully a story of real pathos and humor. 
The humor of the Overland has always been one of its strong points. What 
it is in California that breeds humor we have never been told, and do not 
know. Perhaps it is the atmosphere. They say Californian children are 
born with bigger heads than any other American children, and brains are 
a necessary ingredient in humor. Or, possibly, it may be that the “sweet 
note of the pistol” used to make so large a part of the old Californian con- 
versation that men cultivated various indirect ways of “ stating their views.” 
Or it may be that the Eastern and Northern men going to that strange 
climate and strange soil, and among the strange men collected from 
all parts of the world and engaged in new labors, perforce got cultivation 
for that perception of incongruities which is at the bottom of so much that 
is humorous. The question is one that some one on the spot might study 
more profitably than we can here; some writer in the Overland might at 
all events gather together materials for study that would be good as data, 
and very good by themselves. The critical notices of the Overland do not 
profess to cover anything like the whole field of literature ; it might even 
be said that they have the fault of seeming to be done on the principle of 
selecting books as pegs on which to hang reviews that the editor wishes 
to write for the sake of exercising his peculiar satirical power; but they 
are extremely good of their kind; and, while they are witty, we observe 
no lack of wisdom in them and no sacrifice of justice, and; almost always 
agree with thementirely. In fact, there is nothing in the Overland Monthly, 
so far, that we do not cordially commend. It comes nearer than almost 
anything else—book or magazine—that we know to being at once good 
literature and that “ American literature” which used to be longed for by 
the people who knew little about America, and less about literature, and 
thought that all they did not know about both was not worth knowing. 
—Without being able to call Dr. Hammond’s quarterly—the Journal 
of Psychological Medicine, etc—ideally good, we can recommend it to our 
medical and legal readers, and to all that large class of readers who are 
interested in physiology, psychology, and psychologico-physiologic matters, 
as being always interesting and more or less instructive. Probably this 
will be sufficiently evident if we quote the table of contents of the April 
number, which is now before us. It is as follows: “The Physiology and 
Pathology of the Cerebellum,” by Dr. Hammond himself; “The Inter- 
marriage of Relations,” by the well-known Dr. Nathan Allen; “Judicial 
Executions for Capital Crimes,” a rambling essay by Dr. Alonzo Calkins on 
the modes that have obtained in various ages and countries of inflicting the 
penalty of death ; “ The Influence of Methomania upon Business and Cri- 





minal Responsibility,” by Dr. Stephen Rogers ; and a biographic and criti. 
cal essay—neither biographical enough nor critical enough, or else too 
much biographical and too much critical—upon Pascal, by Doctor T. Edwards 
Clarke. Had Doctor Clarke confined himself to consideration of the ha). 
lucinations under which Pascal labored in the latter years of his life, jt is 
conceivable that he might have made an interesting paper, from which 
young doctors, at any rate, might probably have got profit, and from which 
the general féader would certainly have got instruction and pleasure. But 
for a good part of his time he oscillates between the medical essay and the 
literary essay, and at the last he goes over altogether to the literary essay, 
and gives us a piece of unrelieved padding in the account of M. Miche] 
Chasles’ attempt—if it is not unjust to M. Chasles to use that word—to 
make out that Pascal anticipated Newton’s great discovery. A good thing 
for the editor to have done would have been to cut out the concluding 
pages of Doctor Clarke’s essay, for the reason that what they contain has 
already been printed over and over again in the literary periodicals—the 
proper place for it. The article immediately preceding the “ Pascal ”—that 
which treats of methomania—is apparently careful and able, and is of great 
interest. Methomania—a disease of the brain induced by excessive use of 
alcohol, or inherited from an ancestral victim of aleohol—may be described, 
says Dr. Rogers, by these habits of the patient, which are symptomatic : 
“(1) Periodic secret drinking to intoxication, attended by studied secrecy re- 
garding it, and persistent denial of the act; (2) Periodic solitary drinking 
to drunkenness, though not in secret, attended by the same determined 
denial of the act ; (8) Gulping down alcoholic liquors on all possible occa- 
sions, to drunkenness, without regard to taste or quality.” Whatever may 
be thought of the adequacy of this brief gwasi-definition—especially the 
third clause of it—we think almost any reader will find that Dr. Rogers's 
general treatment of the subject is worth attention. 


—The approach of the hot weather causes a diminution of the publish- 
ing business in England as here, but we find in the English lists the titles 
of some works that are important or interesting to the American reader. 
In Theological and Religious literature there is nothing of much conse- 
quence. With the increased prominence of the Ritualistic movement in 
the Church of England, the works of Dr. John Mason Neale, recently de- 
ceased, begin to meet with wider acceptance than at any time during his 
life. His “Via Fidelium, being Litanies, Stations, etc.,and Devoticnal Aids 
for the Sick,” is just published. “'Tischendorf’s New Testament ” reachesa 
second edition, and has undergone some slight revision. Dr. Pusey has 
prepared a Second Part of his “ Eirenicon,” and there is a new volume of 
“ Miscellaneous Poems,” uniform with the “Christian Year,” by Mr. Keble, 
whose Biography, as was to have been expected, is popular ; the first edition 
having been at once exhausted, it has gone into a second. The Second Part 
of the “ Eirenicon” has been long in preparation. It is addressed to New- 
man, as was the First to Keble. Of History and Biography, we first men- 
tion a work the nature of which allies it to the branch of literature just 
spoken of. It is “Stray Leaves from the Journal of One in Heaven,” by an 
author and an editor whose names are unknown to us. Mr. John Hosack, 
a barrister, is the author of a new historical work on a subject that some- 
how still preserves its attraction for historical students, especially Scotch 
students, who may be supposed to have the national fondness for disputa- 
tion, and who enjoy the weighing of evidence whether or not the point it 
bears upon is much worth considering. “Mary, Queen of Scots, and Her 
Accusers, embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. 
(1552) to the Close of the Conference at Westminster (1569),” is the title of 
Mr. Hosack’s book, which will contain the “ Book of Articles” produced 
against Mary at Westminster, and never hitherto published. Mr. John 
Foster, the able author of the best “ Life of Goldsmith,” has written a “ Life 
of Walter Savage Landor’—a man too little known, and well worthy of 
being even studied. That always interesting period, the age of Louis 
XIV., gets some additional illustration in “The Life and Charitable 
Works of Madame Miramion,” by Alfred Bonneau, a translation of which 
will soon be issued by Mr. Bentley. The same publisher has in press the 
“Memoirs of the Marquise de Montagu,” by the Baroness Noailles. 
There is also a new edition of the “Life of Scott,” by his son-in-law, and a 
“ Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” by Mr. A. L’Estrange. As appertaining to 
history, we may here mention a new edition of Count Cavour’s “ Thoughts 
on Ireland, its Present and Future.” In Fiction, we have a novel worth 
reading in Charles Lever’s latest production—except his “ Cornelius 
O'Dowd ” papers—which is entitled “ That Boy of Norcott’s.” A promising 
title is “ Count Theleki, a Story of Modern Jewish Life.” A new novel— 
“The Unhappy One”—by Turgeneff, has been translated, and will soon ap- 
pear. It is a story written with its author's usual power, and from the a 
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counts of it that are given, it seems to be the expression of the sadness, if 


indeed we may not say the despondency, which underlies much of Turge- 
neff's writing. The story is of an illegitimate daughter of a nobleman, 
whose affections, frozen by her aristocratic father’s selfish coldness, warmed 
py aconfiding love only to be frozen again by the desertion of her lover, baffled 
a all points by treachery and cruelty, finally lead to the death of “the un- 
happy one.” Mr. Albany Fonblanque—whose “Tangled Skein” some of 
our readers may remember as a more than ordinarily successful novel of the 
sort in which the interest largely depends upon the apparently insoluble 
intricacy of the plot—is the author of a new work called “Cut Adrift,” 
which we are not afraid to recommend without having read it. To say 
nothing of the author of “A Tangled Skein,” the son of Albany Fon- 
planque’s father could hardly be less than clever. Macmillan’s speedily 
begias a new novel, “ A Brave Lady,” by Mrs. Craik, and “Doubles and 
Quits,” the novel by Captain Lockhart that has been running through 
Blackwood, will now be published in book-form. There are many other 
announcements of new novels, but still it is true that of late in England 
the fiction of home production hardly equals in interest the translations of 
foreign novels. What with the author of “Max Havelaar” and Bjirnson 
and Hugo, and Turgeneff, and Reuter, and Auerbach, American readers, at 
any rate, incline to think that Reade, George Fliot, and Dickens hardly 
hold their own, either with their own or our audience. Doubtless this con- 
clusion would hardly be reached if we applied as the only test the size of 
the audiences. But then, again, if that test were to be accepted, we should 
have Miss Miithlbach to account for, and some others. Mr. Trollope, we 
must not forget to say, will begin in the end of June a new story for “ Once 
a Week,” which periodical is now in the hands of Mr. Dallas, the author of 
“The Gay Science,” who is said to make an efficient editor. In Poetry, 
there is nothing, we believe, more attractive than a little book made up of 
a number of pieces which were sent in to a Dundee newspaper, the pro 
prietors of which had offered a prize for the best poem. Mr. George Gil 
fillan was an unfortunate choice of editor, perhaps, for although not a critic 
devoid of discrimination, he is not a critic of nice discrimination, and it is 
quite possible that if he omitted any of the pieces he omitted some of the 
best. However, what he gives us bear testimony to the fact that the 
people’s poetry of Scotland is still, as of old, a strong growth, hardly to be 
matched elsewhere in the world. We have already referred to Keble’s 
new book. Besides that and some translations from the classics—notably 
Lord Lytton’s forthcoming “Odes and Epodes of Horace”—we have 
nothing to mention now except a translation, said to be not particularly suc- 
cessful, of “ Uhland,” by Mr. W. F. Sandars. The critics seem to be in 
ignorance of Longfellow’s translations ; and the one done by a young lady, 
which he quotes in his “ Hyperion,” “’Twas Pentecost, the Feast of Glad- 
ness!” seems very good beside Mr. Sandars’s; and for “ Many a year is in 
its grave,” Uhland might properly have been thankful to his fair trans- 
lator. 


—As we remarked the other day, the Guardian (London)—which 
is called Mrs. Gamp by some partially irreverent English eccle- 
siastics—has set about discouraging the trade in lithographed ser- 
mons, and will no longer publish advertisements of them. Yet the 
practice of using other people’s discourses has the sanction of Saint 
Augustine, if we remember right; and everybody remembers Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s approval and enforcement of it. A more doubt- 
ful authority—especially in the eyes of our Catholic and High Church 
friends—is Bishop Burnet. He advises the young preacher that, when he 
chooses another man’s sermon for his own delivery, he should not choose 





too good a one—one above his own capacity—as he may thereby be found | 


out by his parishioners, which would not tend to edification. However, 
this is one of the questions that will hardly be settled by authority, but 
As the thing is now managed, none but a 
man unfit for pastoral functions weuld have anything to do with it. It 
certainly savors very strongly of rascality when a clergyman buys and 
preaches as his own a sermon printed in script, with mock interlineations 
and erasures artistically put in, so that if by mischance one of his flock 
should pick it up, it might seem to be of home production. And it is but 


-& mere trifle better when the clergyman sends to one of the many London 


shops which make disposal of such wares their business, and procures a 
hundred, or more or less, discourses which have been written and used by 


case, the curious parishioners may very likely, as other people have, come 
upon an endorsement which states where and when and by whom the ser- 
mon was originally preached, and the pastor would at least have a right 
to plea that one means of deceiving his people he had not used. But ifa 





minister does as Doctor Parr is said to have done—let it be generally known 
that unless he put forth a printed slip stating that his sermon for the fol 
lowing day would be unborrowed it would be a borrowed one—or, 
if he does as a certain New York clergyman of our acquaintance 
once did—notify his congregation that they need not suppose that 
all the sermons he should preach would be his own—we do not 
know that as much is not to be urged in ‘favor of the practice which 
the Guardian has recently taken to disliking as can be said in con. 
demnation of it. It may be doubted, at any rate, if congregations would 
grumble much if the custom were quite general. The strictly denomina. 
tional sermon, and the sermon explicatory of texts, are almost sure to be 
borrowed in great part, and it seems as if they might about as well be bor- 
rowed bodily. With the sermon enforcing moral duties, and the sermon 
to arouse religious fervor, the case is different. Moral sermons are pro- 
bably best when they are sent pretty directly into particular pews—the 
next pew at the least, as the joke goes; and the sermon addressed to the 
devotional element of our natures is not likely to be good unless it springs 
directly from the heart and soul of the preacher. 


—Lord Romilly, Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Earl of Airlie, Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, Sir W. 8S. Maxwell, 
Doctor C. Russell, Doctor Dasent, and Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, constitute a 
commission, recently appointed, which will report on the historical docu 
ments known to be in existence in private collections in England. There 
need be no doubt that, as a result of the labors of this commission—and the 
names promise workmanlike research—more than one valuable addition 
will be made not only to our historical treasures, but to our stores belong 
ing to other departments of literature. Things do not move so fast in 
England but that we may expect to see old chests in the lumber-rooms of 
ancient houses giving up works never heard of and works once known but 
long lost sight of. The present century has seen English history in great 
part rewritten, because discoveries in public and private collections have 
necessitated disbelief in the accounts of historians no further distant from 
us than a century ago; but literature pure and simple also owes much to 
the last sixty or seventy years, as witness the discoveries made by Shake 
spearian investigators, who so late as last year rejoiced in an important 
“find ;” the deciphering, if not the discovery, of Pepys'’s Diary, which is at 
least as great a gain to the literature of entertainment as it is to history ; 
the discovery of Evelyn’s Diary and of Milton's “Christian Doctrine.” It 
is to be wished that the English commission, with its weighty names, 
might be able to bring it about that some of the Continental governments 
should permit British or foreign agents to make explorations abroad. 
Tischendorfs Asiatic researches have but recently given us almost the 
most valuable of our Biblical codices ; and who can tell what might not be 
found in hidden places in those countries where learning once flourished 
and is now in utter decay, and which are ruled by obedient allies of Eng- 
land? The monasteries of Greece and Turkey might yield as rich fruits as 
are expected from British India when the commission there at work shall 
have searched thoroughly the depositories of that region. 


—Blackstone, in discussing the nature and origin of feudal tenures, 
takes occasion to speak of the conditions of peace which the Cimbri, confi- 
dent of victory, offered the Romans just before the battle at Vercelle, in 
which they were so ruinously defeated. Florus narrates the circum- 
stances, but apparently, as indeed might be supposed, without under 
standing very clearly by what tenures the barbarians were accustomed 
to hold lands or expected to hold the grants which they demanded 
from the Romans. Before and since Blackstone’s day this subject 
was, and has been, more or less ventilated, and is now pretty well 
understood, though work still remains to be done before the field is ex- 
hausted. We find in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift a review of a his- 
tory of the Burgundians in the fifth and sixth centuries of our era, by Pro- 
fessor Binding, of Basle, which is to form the first volume of an extensive 
work upon the laws of that nation. The author is pronounced to have 
succeeded in reconciling the vague and contradictory statements in regard 
to the landed institutions of the tribe, and to have arrived at a result “in 
a manner equally acute and convincing, and certain of general acceptance.” 
It is well known that the method of the barbarian conquerors was to exact 


| from the inhabitants a certain portion of the lands, varying in different 


; countries. 
some dead man whose heirs have put them on the market. In this latter | 


The system followed by the Burgundians seems to have been 
as follows: Each large landed proprietor was required to receive a Bur 
gundian family to an equal share of his estates. No actual division was 
made, but a kind of joint ownership was established. In course of time, 
however, it was found convenient to make an actual partition. The special 
assignment was made by lot, to determine, that is, which Burgundian 
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should be assigned to each piece of land (not to each proprietor, for one 
proprietor might own several estates) ; in this there was no regard to rank. 


tween them hospitalitas. The proportion of one-half was after a while 
found insufficient, and the Romans were forced to content themselves with 
one-third of their arable land, and to give up besides one-third of the 
slaves, Unfreie (who had not been subject to the original division). 
Those Burgundians, however, who had received from the king a portion 


arrangements with Marius and Catulus. 

—The fourth volume of Varnhagen von Ense’s journals, which has just 
issued from the German press, is very entertaining reading, albeit much 
of it, although its author calls it ‘Leaves from German History,” must be 
called mere gossip concerning the sayings and doings of the people of the 
court at Berlin. One of its stories concerns Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
as it throws a little side-light on a distinguished figure, and moreover 
serves tolerably well as a sample of the contents of Von Ense’s book, we 
reproduce it here: “A story is told of him which shows that, fine as was 
his culture, he was capable of the greatest coarseness. He was at an 
assembly at the Geheimerath Rust’s, when another guest, seeing a lady 


drew his attention to the circumstance. Von Humboldt looked, and per- 
ceived that the stranger had made a mistake—the lady in question was 
the humpbacked wife of the Hanoverian ambassador; but, instead of 
thanking him, he replied sharply: ‘Do you think I have married all the 
humpbacked women there are?’” The stranger’s impertinence deprives 
him of sympathy, and constitutes some excuse for the “sharpness ;” but it 
is almost to be hoped that Frau von Humboldt may, at one time or 
another, have repaid her husband for the brutality of his speech. 


“ARNE” AND “THE FISHER MAIDEN.”* 
Art first, after having read these novels of Bjérnson’s, the reader is so 
charmed that he can only enjoy; and if, by-and-by, he begins to think of 
the sources of his pleasure, he stops himself, very likely, and feels like 
making an end by saying that the truth is that some books are simply to 
be enjoyed and not critically examined. “ Arne,” in particular, so nearly 
perfect and so purely delightful, affects one as any beautiful appearance in 
nature does—a brook, the first green, a lovely sunset—and for awhile 
analysis of the charm seems impertinent. But the books that disarm 
criticism, even if it be that they do not best repay it, are those that best 
endure it. 


pleasures—as by heagtily advising all lovers of stories, and all lovers of 


pleasure from the quickening of their best and kindliest sympathies, to 
make the acquaintance of this captivating poet of nature and the affections— 
still, it may be as well to say a word or two of less undiscriminating com- 
ment on works upon which it is so easy to lavish praise—which it is so 
impossible not to praise. 

At the bottom of both stories we have the idea of a “vocation” which 
perturbs the spirit of a young man or young woman whose life has been 
shut within narrow limits—the stir of life in the bud whose nature it is to 
become leaf or blossom, and which cannot and, being human, will not be 
thwarted. Arne—a love-child, whose father is Nils, the village fiddler, the 
handsomest and most active of all the young men, and whose mother is a 
simple, kind-hearted girl—grows up to youth without companions, except 
his own thoughts, which nourish in him the poetical temperament of which 
his father had the germ. He makes songs in which he expresses his long- 
ing to go out into the world beyond the mountains, where, as it seems to 
him, he will find what he vaguely wants. One of the prettiest of these is 
that beginning 


* What shall I see if ever I go 
Over the mountains high ? 
Now, I can see but the peaks of snow, 
Crowning the cliffs where the pine-trees grow, 
Waiting and longing to rise 
Nearer the beckoning skies,” 


So he is always melancholy and secretly dissatisfied with himself and all 
about him. As his mother says, he would fain go forth to fetch the sun- 
shine, and cannot yet see that he would have it if he would but open windows 





** Arne. By Bjérnstjerne BjSrnson.”’ Boston: Sever & Francis. 1869, “ i 
Maiden. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson.”” New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. sue Tihe 
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Sora was the name of the portion of land which fell to the barbarian ; the | 
two co-proprietors were called consortes, also hospites, and the relation be- | 


| lover. 
of the royal domain, fisc, had no share in this second partition. The | 


ancestral kinsmen of the Burgundians were less fortunate in effecting | 





leave the room whom he took 'for Frau von Humboldt, respectfully | 





poetry, and all lovers of nature in her sunny aspects, and all who get | 








in his house wall—a wise saying of hers, the old clergyman thinks, « }y; 
indeed, she had thought of hardly anything else for eight years.” 

Arne is a good son, however, and stays with his mother despite his yp. 
easiness, solecing himself with his books and his songs. And then, too 
there is Baard Béen’s little daughter, Eli, of whom the young poet begins 
to think just at the time when, perhaps, the wanderer in his blood woul 
have got the better of his filial affection but for this ally ; and, on her part, 
Eli is not so shy as to frighten wholly away her backward and sensitive 
With the help of his mother’s simple managing—the story of 
which is told with a most felicitous mixture of pathos, and humor, and 
delicate sentiment ; and by favor of Eli’s mother—who in the bottom of }\ey 
heart cherishes some tender recollections of the good-for-nothing Nils, anq 
looks kindly on the son for the father’s sake ; and with the furtherance of 
Eli’s father—who feels some remorse at having struck Nils the blow tha: 
crippled him, the two young people marry, and we leave Arne with sun. 
shine let into his house; with his vocation discovered ; possessing tho 
knowledge that in the gratification of his craving affections, in the loye of 
a wife to inspire his songs and afterwards to sing them with him, he js to 
be content and happy. 

How pure and sweet the love idyl is, how vivid the picture of the 


| hamlet life, how we are made to feel the beauty of nature, what an impres. 


sion of innocence and happiness the whole work makes upon the mind, 
how simple and frank yet artistic the handling of the materials is, we 
should despair of making the reader understand by our best efforts, and 
must content ourselves with sending him to Bjérnson. If he find any other 
blemish than the insertion of the chapter in which Arne attends the feast 
and hears the guests tell tales, we do not know where it will be. This 
chapter, by the way, contains what we take to be the original of that 
frightful story which Doctor Holmes, in the preface of his “ Guardian 
Angel,” attributes to a New England source—the story of the youth who 
drags his father by the hair along a path near the homestead, and at a 
certain point is told by the old man to stop, as he had not dragged jis 
father any further than to there. 


In “Arne” the author touched but lightly on the conception which 
we have said underlies both these works. Or, rather, Arne Kampen’s “ felt 
call” was of a kind—although he at first did not believe so, or did not 
think so—which could be obeyed without any resulting interference with 
the ordinary round of his life as a dweller on his native farm, among the 
neighbors, and trees, and streams, and hills that he had known from boy- 
hood. There was a struggle, but it was brief and not severe, and it ended 
in the harmonious conjunction of the poet’s ideal and actual life ; all of the 
world that he, doing his best, could have found beyond the mountains, hie 


So, while we can in no way so well fulfil one of the critic’s found within them when;he brought his Eli there. 


most important duties as by indulging ourselves in one of his chiefest | 


In the “ Fisher Maiden” the power of the vocation is more insisted upon, 
and there is no doubt that it is in great part in consequence of this that in 
the “Fisher Maiden” we have not so good a work as “Arne.” In the 
lattter story Bjérnson undertakes to defend the theatre—for which in his 
early youth he wrote a little—and also to deal with a more important and 
more difficult subject. He tries to show us a young girl who possesses 
dramatic genius, and who has a passionate desire to go upon the stage, 
and to show us how this genius and passion influence her character, actions, 
and life. But, as we think, he fails in these respects. It is a matter hardls 
worth speaking about—we did not begin it, however—but the stage will 
no more stand because7of our author’s defence than it will fall because of 
the attacks which his more religious Norwegians make upon it ; he should 
have said,nothing or been more conclusive. Again, Petra’s longing to be 
an actress isfnot so much made to appear like the instinctive selection of a 
foreordained career, as like the whim—to be sure ** was a whim that she 
cherished long—of a restless and impressible girl, very much struck by a 
spectacle utterly new and strange to her (it is on the occasion of her first 
visit to the theatre, when she sits rapt or rises unconsciously to her feet, 
taking the action of the play to be reality, that she forms her irrevoca)le 
determination to become an actress). And, finally, her dramatic genius we 
are tacitly asked to take for granted, as we hardly see her offering any 
more convincing proof that she possesses it than climbing up and down 
from the ground to her chamber windcw, in imitation of Romeo. So far as 
concerns the outward incidents of Petra’s life after she has witnessed her 
first play, the effects of her resolve are made sufficiently obvious. Going, 
chance-directed and careless whither, into the interior of Norway, she lights 
upon a parsonage into which she is rather unaccountably received as one o! 
the family, and there she devotes herself to reading dramatic literature 
with great assiduity—with what sorts of results as regards the study of 
Shakespeare we have just seen ; also, in pursuance of her purpose she reso- 
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jutely refuses to entertain thoughts of marriage. This does not seem much 
like truth to nature : Bjérnson does not, however, trouble himself with any 
more artistic representations of the influence of Petra’s purpose upon her 
fortunes, nor, keen as his eyes are for the aspects of life as it is in the 
affections, does he deal in any subtle manner—hardly does he deal at all 
indeed—with the changes which her character and ways of thinking must 
have undergone when she came to live her new life—an intellectual exist- 
ence so different from that which had been hers before she knew that 
theatres existed. In short, all the “ vocation” 
weak rather than strong, and seems like something extraneous and only 
rather clumsily connected with the admirable part of it. 

Much of it is admirable. 
skill end with a characteristically light touch, the unfortunate love of Gun- 
laug, Petra’s mother, and Pedro Ohlsen, her weak-souled father ; which 
sketches the childhood and girlhood of the Fisher Maiden herself, and 
describes her abortive love affairs, or rather the shadowy imitations of love 
affairs with which she amuses her fancy and puts off the demands of her 
heart; which gives us a glimpse of the fishing village and its people—all 
this is interesting and pleasing, and some of it is work of a kind that is out 
of the reach of any but a man of genius. Good, also, though it is more 
sketchily done—and, much against our will, is subordinated to Petra’s 
dramatic studies—is the description in the latter half of the book of the 
life at the parsonage; and particularly good is the scene in which the 
pastor is “dealt with” by a deputation of his people on the subject of 
keeping a piano. 

One of Bjérnson’s strong points is his skill in putting a landscape before 
us, not by “ word-painting,” though for that matter “ word-painting” never 
puts a landscape before us, but by a few happy sentences which serve us as 
eyes because they are the words of one with a strong love of nature ; with 
an ability to see the picturesqueness of a scene as well as to feel the senti- 
ment of it; with the ability, too, and the will, to choose descriptive words, 


ill-fitting fine phrases because they are fine. Touches of this power now 
and again occur in the “ Fisher Maiden,” but not so frequently as in “ Arne.” 
From the latter book we quote a passage which justifies this praise, 
although it is not the best thing of the kind which might be found: 


“Arne went to the other window, and looked out also. Indoors it was 
warm and quiet; outdoors it was cold, and a sharp wind swept through 
the vale, bending the branches of the trees, and making their shadows 
creep trembling on the snow. A light shone over from the parsonage, then 
vanished, then appeared again, taking various shapes and colors, as a 
distant light always seems to do when one looks at it long and intently. 
Opposite, the mountain stood dark, with deep shadow at its foot, where a 
thousand fairy tales hovered ; but with its snowy upper plains bright in 
the moonlight. The stars were shining, and northern lights were flicker- 
ing in one quarter of the sky, but they did not spread. A little way from 
the window, down towards the water, stood some trees, whose shadows 
ig stealing over to each other; but the tall ash stood alone, w riting on 
the snow. 


It is not then for his power as a thinker that Bjérnson is to be admired. 
He is a lyrical poet. Capable of failing in the drama, liable to seem weak 


Nation. 


, | archeological research has made on this topic. 


part of the story is decidedly | 








gradually, though s’owly, approaching a solution, thanks to the indefatig. 
able zeal of such able Egyptologists as Lepsius, Rougé, Mariette, Brugsch, 
Diimichen, and Chabas. The elaborate treatise on the “ Shepherds” by the 
last-named scholar gives us a clear and satisfactory idea of the progress 
It enables us to sum up 
what has been more or less definitely settled on the basis of indubitable 
discoveries ; what is regarded as probable hypothesis by the most competent 
critics ; and what is still to be deciphered. 


Whether the name Hyksos—which, of all who quote Manetho, is 


| mentioned by Josephus alone—was the national name of the invaders, or 


| inal text of Manetho—all this is still shrouded in obscurity, 


| was applied to them by the 
The first half of it—which relates, with great | 


Egyptians ; whether they were Arabs, Phoni- 
cians, or of still another race ; whether the first dynasty founded by them 
in Egypt was the fifteenth Manethonian dynasty, according to the extract 
given by Africanus, or the seventeenth, as Eusebius has it ; whether their 
sway over that country lasted nine hundred and fifty-three years (Africanus), 
or five hundred and eleven years, besides the indefinite time of the long 
struggle which resulted in their expulsion (Josephus), or, possibly, only a 
little upward of a century (Eusebius); whether any one of the various lists 
of Shepherd Kings that have been preserved is a correct copy from the orig 


It is only on 


| the close of the Hyksos period that the papyri and the inscriptions on 


| the name Hyksos was Egyptian, it may have signified “ 


| little be discovered on the monuments as the word Hyksos. 


| Egypt on the north-east. 


; : , A 7 | application to the foreign rulers, and, in a modified form, “ 
and with an incapacity of performing the word-painter’s trick of selecting | 


Egyptian monuments shed some light. 


According to the latter sources, the Shepherds belonged to a group of 
Asiatic people known in monumental records under the names of Menti and 
Sati. These peoples, in very early times, occupied the territories adjoining 
Against the incursions of the Sati a king of the 
twelfth dynasty erected a wall on that border. The names of the Hyksos 
kings, linguistically examined, seem to indicate, contrary to the statements 
quoted from Manetho, a non-Semitiec origin of the invaders of Egypt. If 
vile kings ” in its 
vile captives ” 
when applied to the remnants of their race after their defeat by the Egyp 


tians; for Aik, in ancient Egyptian, signifies “king,” Aak “ captive,” and 
shos “ vile.” The word Shepherds would thus be merely an interpolation 


made by Josephus, who was desirous to establish the identity of the Hyksos 
with the pastoral ancestors of his people ; and we may easily suppose that 
Africanus, Eusebius, and others adopted it from him. The Egyptian papyri 
generally designate the Hyksos by the word Aat, which signifies “ plague” 
or “ scourge.” 

These barbarians first appeared in Egypt, we read in Josephus after 
Manetho, during the reign of aking called Timeus, or Amuntimeus, as some 
manuscripts have it. This name, which has a good Egyptian sound, can as 
The inroad of 
the invaders, we learn from the same source, was sudden, their conquest 


| easy, their depredations terrible ; they pillaged, burned, and massacred, and 


when he attempts to take philosophical views of life, he is yet gifted with | 


such a capacity of feeling, and he has so much of the poet’s power to tell 
us with precision what moves his soul and appears to his vision, and so 
much of the artist’s power of selection and self-restraint, that he takes his 
place among the most genuine and delightful of the minor poets of nature 
and of the affections. 

He is a man whom Burns might have delighted in—he is so tender, so 
simple, of so manly a disposition, and of such womanly delicacy and inten 
sity of sympathy. If he, perhaps, wants something of Burns's strong 
understanding, he has a fineness which Burns lacked, and a purity in which 
Burns's works, at any rate, are sometimes wanting. To be sure he lives 
in a better age, and has had advantages of education from which the other 
was debarred. _ It is to this last fact, probably, that Bjdrnson owes it that 
A is Burns’s superior in artistic culture. For instance, he could never, we 

y be sure, have written some of Burns's letters; he might fail in intel- 
‘aes grasp, but manip: ever in taste, we should say. 


THE “ SHEPHERDS” IN EGYPT.* 
Tmar difficult historical problem embodied in Manetho’s narrative of 
the subjection of Egypt to the sway of “Shepherd Kings "—a narrative 
preserved only in scanty and evidently mutilated fragmente—seems to be 








" . ‘ ‘Les Pasteurs en Eeypte Par F. Chabas, Chevalier del’ Ordre Impé rial de la Lé- 
nC Homnear, du Lion rlandais et de la Couronne Royale de Prusse (IIe Classe), 
Rn re de l'Académie de Sciences A Amsterdam, etc. Mémoire publié par I Académie 

Yale de Sciences A Amsterdam.” Amsterdam: 1863. 


all whose lives they spared they reduced to slavery. Their first six kings 
were all bent on extirpating the native Egyptians; but after them came a 
period of comparative tranquillity and peace—the Hyksos kings reigning at 
Memphis in Northern Egypt, and the native princes reigning in Thebes, 
until the latter assumed the offensive, and began their long and successful 
strife for deliverance. 
tian information begin to flow—scantily, it is true, but clearly, and with a 
fair promise of gradually increasing abundance. 

A papyrus, known to Egyptologists under the title of “Papyrus Sal 
lier I.” introduces us both to Apapi, the Hyksos ruler of the North, and to 
Sekenen-Ra (“ Warlike Sun”), the Egyptian ruler of the South. 
the the land of Egypt was under the Scourges, there being no 
Lord-Life-Health-Strength” (that is, king) over the whole of it. When 
King Sekenen-Ra was Hik of the land of the South, the Scourges were in 
the city of the Amu, and the chief Apapi was in “ Ha-uar” (Avaris), the 
Hyksos stronghold mentioned by Josephus. King Apapi made Sutekh “ 
divine lord, and worshipped none of the gods of the whole land. 
for him a temple of excellent workmanship, to last for ages.” He established 
festivals in his honor, and ordered daily sacrifices. This Sutekh is identi- 
fied with Set, the rival of Horus, who was worshipped in Memphis in the 
earliest times of Egyptian history, and was probably chosen by the Hyksos 
king as an object of worship for his then already half-civilized and half 
Egyptianized people, on account of his fitly representing the supremacy of 
the North over the South. Having established this worship, Apapi assem. 
bled the council of scribes to deliberate on a message to be sent to the Chief 
of the South, Sekenen-Ra. 


It is at this point that the sources of original Egyp- 


It was 
time when “ 


his 
He erected 


A message couched in pacific terms was 


| despatched in all haste, the contents of which—alluded to only in a few 
| words of the much-mutilated papyrus—seem to have been the demand of 
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certain privileges, in exchange for which the Northern prince offered to | 
allow in his dominions the worship of Ammon-Ra, the principal divinity of | 


Thebes. 
grand commanders, his officers, and the skilful guides who were around 


This message, received with indignation by Sekenen-Ra, “his 


him,” seems to have led, after a long period of comparative peace, to hostile | 
complications, which, at a time not exactly to be defined, culminated in the | 


war for independence. 

This Sekenen-Ra, as is shown by a “ Papyrus Abbott,” is one of three 
kings of the South who bore that name, or rather surname, probably be- 
stowed on them on account of their leading in the great national struggle. 
Of these, Sekenen-Ra Ta-aa-Ken appears to have achieved signal successes 
over the oppressors of his country, and to have paved the way to their final 
expulsion in the early years of his successor, Ahmes L., the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, whose reign is placed, though without certainty, in the 
seventeenth century B.C. 

In the liberating campaigns of these two monarchs, as subsequently 
under their successors, fought Ahmes, the son of Abna, a naval officer, who, 
in his old age, immortalized his exploits in various wars by a long 
biographical inscription on his own future tomb, which we cannot repro- 
duce here in full, interesting as it is to the student of Egyptology. Suffice it 
to say that Avaris was taken after some unimportant engagements, and 
that the siege and capture, in the fifth year of the reign of Ahmes L., of the 
town of Sharuhana—presumed to be the Biblical Sharuhen, situated on the 
southern border of Palestine—closed the Hyksos war. Lower Egypt was 
delivered, and Ahmes I. turned his victorious arms, with equal effect, 
against the Nubians, who seem to have taken advantage of his northern 
campaigns to invade the southern districts of his realm. Neither during 
this Nubian war, nor afterwards, did the Hyksos make any attempt to recon- 
quer Egypt. 

The plain narrative of Ahmes, son of Abna, entirely disposes of the 
fanciful account given by Josephus, after Manetho, of the expulsion of the 
Shepherds. His “King Thutmosis,” who with four hundred and eighty 
thousand men vainly tried to capture Avaris, and was compelled to grant 
a capitulation to the Hyksos garrison of no less than half that number, is 
little more than a myth. The authenticity of the Egyptian inscription- 
narrative, on the other hand, is confirmed by the contents of a similar pro- 
ducticn of another Ahmes, “controller of war-prizes,” who, like the son of 
Abna, served under the first kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from remarking that we find the Aat 
of the Egyptians—the “Plague” or “Scourge,” as they designated the 
Hyksos—faithfully reproduced in the early Hebrew documents under the 
name of 7zir’ah, a word generally translated “wasp” or “hornet,” but 
obviously identical in meaning with the Hebrew tzaraath, “plague,” and 
the Arabic tzeria, “scourge” or “plague.” When Moses says (Exod, 
xxiii. 28) that the Lord will “send the 7zir’ah to drive out the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite from before” the Israelites, or when we hear 
from Joshua (xxiv. 11, 12) that those and several other peoples of Pales- 
tine were actually driven out by “the Tzir’ah” from before them—that 
word designates neither a swarm of wasps or hornets, nor terror or disease 
figuratively so expressed. It means the people long known to the Hebrews 
as “the Scourge” of Egypt, and who, when expelled from that country, 
desolated and disorganized the petty states of Canaan, thus rendering 
them an easy prey to the subsequent conquerors. What space of time 
separated the occupation of Palestine by the Hebrews from the previous 
inroads of the Hyksos, is a point still to be established ; but the identifica- 
tion of the Biblical 7zir’ah with the Egyptian Aat can hardly fail to cast 
some light on the chronology both of the “Exodus” and of the history of 
Manetho's “ Shepherds "—if he ever used this term. His Mocueveg (Shep- 


herds), we venture to suggest, may be a corruption—voluntary or acci- 
dental—of Aouor (Plagues). 


Child-World. By the Authors of “Poems Written for a Child.” (New 
York: George Routledge & Sons. 1869.}\—We are decidedly of opinion 
that if we had a class of youthful critics—critics, say, from eight years old 
to thirteen or fourteen—a good many “juvenile books” would be forthwith 
put on the high shelves with the literature for adults, as being in no sense 
“truly royal books for the young ;” and not at all “the very thing to win 
children’s hearts ;” and very far from “ commanding the suffrages of all deni- 
zens of the nursery.” Grown-up critics are remarkably apt to forget that 
the writing which makes them for the moment children again, is not only 
not necessarily what boys and girls will like, but almost of necessity is what 
they will not like—at the least, is what they will not much care for. The 
subject is a wide one; but there is one rule that we may pretty safely lay 
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down, and that is, that whatever else children are interested in they are not 
interested in introspection ; the “child-world,” so delightful to men and 
women, is nothing to them. Take a book like “ Little Resy’s Travels,” for 
instance: the adult reader is charmed by its picturé—so “true to nature,” 
we say—of a little girl’s daily life. But children like it for its adventures; 
a little girl enjoys it just as she would enjoy having Miss Rosy sit with her 
and tell how she went a-fishing without leave, and the big fish pulled her 
into the brook ; and how once she was allowed to ride home on the load of 
hay ; and how one morning before breakfast she went with her mother to 
the farm-house and saw the pigs—and soon. The more or less pensive and 
more or less humorous pleasure which the child’s mother gets from reading 
the book the child almost entirely misses. Yet a much-praised class of so. 
called juveniles have for their chief, if not for their only, value—which is 
often great, as witness “ Dealings with the Fairies,” and “ Liliput Levee,” 
and, so far as our observation has gone, “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder. 
land "—have, we say, for the greater part of their value their power to please 
us who have left childhood behind us and like to look back. 
To our apprehension, the very agreeable little book before us is not truly 
a book for young people; at any rate, most of it is not. We will quote a 
poem by “B.,” who seems to us the cleverer of the two authors, and, what 
is more to the purpose, a better writer for the young than “A.,” her part. 
ner: 
* The Sea-gull és so sorry! 
She flings herself about, 
And utters little wailing cries, 
And flutters in and out. 
The fishes do not eget: 
Fish are so very cool— 


They make so many rules, you know, 
And who can feel by rule? 
** They have a rule for swimming, 
A rule for — food ; : 
They have a rule for pleasure trips, 
A rule for doing good. 
And people who make rules like that 
May dine, and work, and swim ; 
But never know how sweet a thing 
It is to take a whim! 


I'd like to be a Sea-gull, 
With lovely beak and claws ; 
I would not like to be a fish, 
sr to fishy laws. 
And if they make more changes soon 
By Acts of Parliament, 
I won't consent to be a fish— 
I never will consent! 


* Rules are so very tiresome, 
And so is advice, 
I'd like to be a reckless bird— 
I think it would be nice. 
Sea-gulls are sentimental, though, 
Fishes are dull and sly ; 
I don't object to sentiment, 
But dulness makes me cry. 


“IT do distrust a hosing, 

I quite despise a pike; 

Of all the fish that ever lived, 
A cod I most dislike! 

They're stupid and self-satisfied, 
And indolent and gruff. 

I'm speaking of their characters— 
To eat they’re good enough. 


“* Why is the Sea-gull sorry ? 

I'm not allowed to tell! 

The fish, who will not sympathize, 
Know what's the matter well! 

And you who'd feel with all your hearts, 
And give her love and tears, 

Are not allowed to hear a word— 
And such is life, my dears !”’ 

Now, there is no doubt that a boy or a girl who has never wished for 
the freedom of clouds, or waves, or happy beasts and birds, may be set 
down as exceptionally materialistic and literalistic. So far as concerns the 
child’s wish to be a sea-gull, exempt from rules and good advice, our poem 
is a success as juvenile literature ; for children reading it will sympathize 
wit!: the supposed speaker, and be pleased to find themselves in company 
and in print. Probably, too, any child would speedily think of the gull as 
“sorry.” But as for the rest, Heine might have done it. The poor, Lael 
appreciated sea-gull, pining for sympathy which the unpoetic, methodical 
fish do not accord ; who pities himself, and whose soul utters lyrical cries 
amid a dreary waste of uncongenial companionship ; but who constantly 
eats up the herring, whom he must say he distrusts; and fattens on the 
pike, whose interested character his own fine nature cannot help despising ; 
and levies his heaviest contributions on the Philistine cod, whom he see! 
cannot help hating—this is a victim to delicacy of spiritual and menta 
constitution whom Heine would have been pleased to meet—in mature 
years ; but what even Heine would have done with him had he met him 
in his childhood, we do not see. So, good as “ The Sea-Gull” is, aig 
as pcetry for children, and nice as it is for adults in its mixture of childlike- 
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ness and the thoughts of maturer years, it cannot be wmubeie as being a 
very excellent “ juvenile” poem. 

We have chosen for comment a not unfavorable specimen of the con- 
tents of ‘ ‘ Child-World ;’ some half-dozen of the pieces are better, but 
some twenty-five or thirty are not so good. The young people’s favorites 
will be, we should say, “A Ballad,” which tells of a brave deed done in 
the Crimea; “ The Little Schooner,” which tells of a wreck and a rescue; 
“My Pony,” which contains a horse, and so is sure of friends among all 
boys; and “The Fairy’s Wedding,” which the girls will like for its sub- 
ject and its prettiness. The young people’s elders will like almost every- 
thing in the volume. Some of the poems will please many of them as 
embodying the fleeting fancies of a more than usually imaginative child ; 
more will please them as producing the impressions that their children’s 
sayings and doings produce, or re-creating for them the world in which 
they themselves were children ; and some as being—whether or not we 
think of children in connection with them—good, better than many 
works far more pretentious, because marked by delicate humor and true 
poetical ability. 





Latin Lessons, adapted to the “ Manual Latin Grammar,” 
by William F. Allen, A.M., and Joseph H: Allen. 
—In the Latin series which the Messrs. Allen—experienced teachers— 
have undertaken to prepare for the use of schools, this text-book holds the 
second place, following the Latin Grammar, which we noticed on its ap- 
pearance, and closely connected with it by references. We do not hesitate 
to pronounce it the best of its kind in the country, whether we consider 
its method or the scholarship of the editora We like their principle of 
selecting a single excellent author from whom to draw examples for 
illustrating the chief features of the grammar, and then, after a thorough 
study of these details, introducing the pupil to the original work in its 
completeness and connection of thought. In this way mastery of a toler- 
ably copious vocabulary and a thorough acquaintance with one good style 
is ensured at the same time ; and, though the editors seem in their preface 
to think that they have not guaranteed pupils against “ painfully toiling 
through the rudiments,” we believe it will depend upon the teacher 
whether with these aids this shall prove at all too severely true. We 
agree too with the Messrs. Allen that Cesar, as they found by laborious 
experiment, combines in his Commentaries the most desirable qualities for 
the purposes of these Lessons. So much of his work as relates the story of 
the Helvetian War, in the first book, is made the basis of the preliminary 
instruction, and is then given entire for exercise in reading, with carefully 
collated text, and a map of operations borrowed from Napoleon’s “ Life of 
Cesar.” The notes, also, have the benefit of the Imperial investigations, 
and of all the iater learning concerning the conquest of Gaul. Both here 
and in the “ Lessons” proper there is a good deal of freshness in the trans- 
lations and remarks; as when (p. 78) they say, with a side-glance at Fe- 
nians and Know-Nothings: “The Druids were a religious or priestly 
order, jealous of the aristocracy of the tribe or clan, which represented 
what might be called the patriotic or native-Celtic party.” 
we have for ventum est: “There has been coming done;” and (p. 84) 
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“ frigora is a cold season, or spells of cold weather.” 
and forcible renderings ; and such are numerous. 


The Horse in the Stable and the Field: his Management in Health and 
Disease. By “Stonehenge” (J. H. Walsh, F.R.C.S.), with copious notes 
and additions by R. McClure, M.D., V.3., and Ellwood Harvey, M.D. (Phil 
adelphia: Porter & Coates.)—‘“ Stonehenge ” has a good reputation for his 
writings on the horse. Asa rule, however, his works are intended more 
for the student and professional practitioner than for the layman, but in 
this edition the work is stripped of its professional technicalities and 
brought to the level of the general reader. Mr. MeClure’s notes and addi 
tions give increased value to the book, and will make it more acceptable 
to our farmers, among whom, indeed, a work of this kind is much needed. 
We are sorry to see, however, that the system of Mr. Rarey is introduced 
in connection with the chapters on the horse. A recent professor in the 
art of breaking horses offers us a more effective instrument in the prelim- 


| inary lessons than any of Rarey’s means and appliances—we allude to the 


prepared | 
(Boston : Edwin Ginn.) | 
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Again (p. 47) | 
| Unforgiven : : 
> Walworth (M. T.), Warwick: 


“war bridle.” It gives greater command over the animal, and he is 


thrown with more ease and with the expenditure of much less physical 
force on the part of the operator. Mr. Ellwood Harvey’s article on “ The 
Trotting Horse of America” will add to the value of the American edition. 


Gun, Red, and Saddle. By Ubique (Gilmore). (New York: W. A. 
Townsend & Adams.)—Mr. Gilmore's book is made up of articles culled 
from English sporting papers, to which, from time to time, he has been a 
contributor. As newspaper articles, we might imagine them moderately 
agreeable reading ; but, collected in book form, one is cloyed with unin- 
terrupted slaughter. The last chapter in the book is one entitled “ Hints 
on Shooting.” This is full of practical good sense, and for this alone we 
commend the work to young sportsmen. 


The Trapper’s Guide. By 8. Newhouse. Edited by the Oneida Com- 
munity. (New York: Oakley, Mason & Co. 1869.)}—The “ Trapper's 
Guide” is little else than an attractive advertisement of Mr. Newhouse’s 
traps, which are manufactured by the Oneida Community, and are war- 


ranted to destroy anything from an infant to a grizzly bear. It is, how- 


ever, quite attractive—advertisement or not—and apart from its commer- 
cial intentions, it contains facts of value to the trapper, the sportsman, 
and the naturalist. That it talks of good traps is a thing certain, for 


the Community has made itself a deservedly good name in this branch of 
manufacture. 
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L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEW YORK, 
fe ding Period we Mg all the leading Foreign Publications, 
Phan yn works noticed naae th the Natiow kept constantly on 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome STREET, N. Y., 


Have just received from Messrs. ALEXANDER STRAHAN & 
Company, the London Publishers, a further supply of 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW BOOK, 


PRIMEVAL MAN. 


4N EXAMINATION OF SOME RECENT SPECULATIONS. 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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of the value of arguments. 
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points, without losing any of its claims as a candid, clear, | 
and high-minded discussion.”"— Padi Mail Gazette. | 





BY THE SAME 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


ESSAYS ON DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 
New Edition, with additions. 





“We think it would be a profitable enterprise for some 
American publisher to re rint this book. 
in recent times. 
tific merits of the work we have but a word to say. 
author contributes to the illustrations of design in nature 
discussion of the 
‘birds, and by this and other ‘scientific mat- 
ters makes ‘his book a very readable one. 

‘** This volume is a remarkable work, in which the } 
cal sufficiency of the arguments is equal to the pers icuity 
with which they are stated. The style is simple and clear, 
and not without eloquence, and the aptness and variety of 
— Evening Post. 

‘* This is a very great book ; 
ing of the most profound subject of human thought, it can 
be read with comfort by those whom Mr. Lincoln called | 
— The Round Table. 


BROTHERHEAD “LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now ready of 23,000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 


AUERBACH’ Ss BLACK FOREST ViL- 
| LACE TALES. Auxthor's Edition. Illustrated 
with Eighty-two Facsimiles of the original German 
Woodcuts. 16mo, cloth, uniform with the author's 
edition of “The Villa on the Rhine.”’ Price $1 50. 
AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE RHINE. 
| Author's Edition. 2 vols. cloth (one vol. now ready), 
$1 75 per vol.,or four parts, paper (three now ready), 
50 cents per part. Conclusion soon. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOCRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCHES, # 50 
POLKO’'S REMINISCENCES OF MEN- 
DELSSOHN, #1 75. 
TAINE’S ITALY (FLORENCE ANDVEN- 
ICE). Early in May. 
- SPIELHACEN’S PROBLEMATIC CHA- 
RACTERS. Early in May. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. 


Zell’s | Popular Encyclopedia: 


A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- 
RAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- 
GUAGE. to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, 
at 10 cents, and also in Monthly Parts, composed of five 
weekly numbers in one — r Ae BO cents. Specimens sent 


post-paid upon 5 
W SOD ZELL, Publisher, 
“ELEWo Philadelphia. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
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Lippincott’s Magazine, 
WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION, 
CONTAINING 


. BEYOND THE BREAKERS: a Novel.—Part VI. 
By Hon. Ropert DaLe Owen. 
DIES IR.&. ‘Two New Versions. 
Ill. THE ENGLISHMAN ON THE CONTINENT. By 
Grorek M. TowLe. 
IV. OUR POSSESSIONS, 
V. HARNEYHOW'S -HUMMOCK: a Tale. 
JaNE G. AUSTIN 


Con 


II. 


By Mrs. 


VI. ON EXPR ESSION IN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Huan Davins. 
Vil. = = AIDEN SOLDIER: a Tale. By Mrs. 
Vill. DEDIC ‘ATION : a Poem. 
IX. ONLY NO LOVE: a Tale.—Part I. After the 
Ge rman, by Mrs. A. L. W we translator of 
‘The Old Mam’selle’s Secret, 
X. ON USING STRENGTH WITH EC ‘ONOMY. 
Xt. THE NEW WORLD EXILE IN ITALY: a Poem. 
XU. THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE. By Hon, Amasa 
WALKER. 
XII. A LOST CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 
XIV. RUBBISH AT THB PATENT OFFICE. 
XV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


XVI. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Publishers of Lriprrncott’s MaGazrne take pleasure 
in announcing that the opening chapters of 


“THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON,” 
A NEW NOVEL OF GREAT INTEREST, 
By AntTnony TROLLOPE, 
* “ The Claver- 


etc., 


* Phines as Finn,” “* Orley Farm, 
ings,” ‘* The Belton Estate, 


WILL APPEAR IN 
THE JULY NUMBER, 
COMMENCING VOLUME IV. 


Author of ‘ 





For Sale at all the Book and News Stores. 
Numbers, 35 cents. Yearly Subscriptions, $4. 
terms to Clubs and Agents. 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 7i7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Liberal 





J. B. FORD & CO., 
89 PARK ROW, NEW YOXKK, 
HAVE NOW READ’: 
I. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS: 


New Series, 1868-9, embellished with a new Steel Portrait 
of Mr. Beecher—the best likeness of him ever published 
and a superb piece of engraving. 1 large 8vo vol., ex- 
tra cloth, price $2 50 

Mr. Beecher's discourses need no new commendation. 
Their freshness and originality of method in presenting 
the old familiar truths, their felicity of illustration, their 
aptness, skill, and impressiveness, make them interesting 
to readers of ev ery class and denomination. These Ser- 
mons are selected from those preached by Mr. Beecher 
during the past fall, winter, and spring, and are, therefore, 
especially well adapted to the present requirements of the 
community. This volume, which is the first of a series to 
be issued once every six months, contains also the Prayers 

(among the most profitable of Mr. Beecher’s ministra- 

tions) and indication of the Scripture Lessons and Hymns 

sung, appropriate to each Sermon, in Plymouth Church. 


Il. 


THE MINES OF THE WEST. 


| 
| TWELVE NEW 





Single | 


A full Statistical Account of the Mineral Development of | 


the 
with 


Pacific States and Territories, for the year 1868, 
16 illustrations; and a Treatise on the Relation 


of Governments to Mining, with Delineation of the | 


Legal and Practical Mining Systems of all Countries, 
from early ages to the present time. By Rossrrer W. 
Raymonp, Ph.D., United States Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics. 8vo, extra cloth, $1 75. 
‘* Well worthy the attention of the general public.” 
ads 4 yhia Post. 


—Phil- | 


** Mr. Raymond's report has attracted marked attention by | 


its clearness of statement, and the broad, scientifie view 
which it presents of the whole subject of mining, in its 
relation to legislation."—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


{il. 
THE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA. 


How to Train and Drive him; with Reminiscences of the 
Trotting Turf. By Hinam Wooprurr. A handsome 
12mo, with splendid steel-plate portrait of the author, 
extra cloth, de 25. 

The New York 7ridune says: “This is a masterly 
treatise by the master of his profe ssion—the ripened ,pro- 
duct of forty years’ experience in handling, training, riding, 
and driving the trotting horse. 
any language on the subject of which it treats.” 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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COMPLETION OF THE PACIFIC. 
RAILWAY. 


One Week to San Francisco. 


REVIVAL 


OF THE 


BOOK TRADE 


BCOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 
Reavy a WEEK: 


AUDUEON, THE NATURA 
is Life and Adventures. Edited At 
of the most entertaining and valuable of modern bio- 


graphies. Ina handsome vol. $2 50. 
Il. 
BAYARD YLOR. THE BY-WAYS 


The final UR of travels of this popular author. Said 
by the critics to be the best. ‘* Nothing can be more ex- 
quisite than his pictures,” etc. 12mo. $2 25. 
Iil. 
BLINDPIT 
a2 Fourth Bhition of this popular Scottish novel. 
1 75. 


BRACE. ay 4S YEW. WEST: OR, CALI- 


Full of new an As ortant facts and statistics about the 

Natural Wealth of California—the Vine Crops, Silk 

Growing, Farming, etc.; the Yo-Semite and the Rail- 

sn 88 apropos to the great event of the day. 12mo. 
is 


CRAVEN. ANNE SEVE 
A Novel. By the author of Sister’ 8 Story. a 
markable for its purity and simplicity... ‘A book that 
the most fastidious of mothe rs might give to the most 
unsophisticated daughter.” 12mo. $1 50. 


Reapy May 22. 


RIN. 


vi. 
DAVIS. E STRANDED SHIP. 
A new away of remarkable power anc interest. 16mo. 
50 cents paper, or $1 in cloth. 
DINCLESTEDT 
The fourth edition of the brilliant story of THB AMA- 
ZON. 12mo. $150. 
Vill. 
F RMA ES 
AY Hon. NORMS late EEF sister of Oe. United 


Siate s in Prussia a Switze srland. 12mo. $1 75. 
«* A story of forty years ago now wholly rewritten. 
Its admatie interest is intense, and its moral and religious 
tone of the purest character. 


Ix. 
FARRA 
ARRA arragut’ s extraordinary cruise and reception 
by the governments of Europe. A very handsome vol- 
ume, with Forty Dlustrations by Nast and Perkins. 
Royal 8vo. Published for subscribers. 


x. 
IRVING. 
Ne »w editions of all of the works*of Washington Irving, 
‘the most delightful of authors,” of whose works Bryant 
predicts ** deathless renown.’ 
See separate lists, 


PUTNAWM’ 
“The AM of the MACAZINE, Third Volume is 
now complete. In one volume, 775 pages, $2 50, 


XII 


STEARBS * aie 

The SHAKESPEARE TREASURY of Wisdom, Wit, and 
Knowledge. A charming book, novel in its design. and 
every way suitable for the student, the family. for school 
prizes, etc. 12mo, gilt tops, $2 50; plain, $2°25 





*,* Putnam's Catalogue of other new books may be had | 


on application. 


c.P.PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The American Freemason, 
CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1869. 


The Infallibility of Grand Lodges—The National Re- 
form Association—Grand Lodge Exclusive Jurisdiction— 
A Critic criticised—Lecture from a high Official Answered 





—Grand Lodge Jurisdiction—Fiat Justitia ruat Calum— 


The Maso nic Showman--Monthly Chronicle: United States, | 


_Canada, England, Sweden—Reviews of New Books, 


Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 
Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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READY ON SATURDAY, MAY 15, 


Dickens’s Works for the First 
Time Complete. 


The publication of “‘ Master Humphrey's Clock,” by Hura 
& Hongbton, makes their editions the only complete 
ones the market. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 
consists of the chapters originally connected with the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop” and ** Barnaby Rudge,” ard is now 
reprinted for the first time in America, in a handsome 
form, nor can it be obtained in any of the current Enclish 
editions. In these chapters, Mr. Pickwick reappears, a5 
do also Mr. Weller, his son the immortal Sam, and a third 
Weller, son of Sam, an epitome of his grandfather. 
volume also appear 


Additional Christmas Stories, 
not included in the previous collections of this Serices: 
comprising ‘‘Seven Poor Travellers,” “The Holly Tree 
Inn,” ‘“*Somebody’s Luggage,” ‘* Mrs. Lirriper's. Lodg. 
ings,” ‘‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy,” “Dr. Marigold’s Pre 


In this 





scriptions,’ ‘*Mugby Junction.” Also, a 
Ceneral index of Characters and their 
Appearances, 


made expressly for Hurd & Houghton’s editions, more 
than eighty pages long, and enabling one at once to find, 
as in a directory, the name and place of every one of Mr, 
Dickens's inventions. To this is added an 


Index of Fictitious Places, Familiar 
Sayings, etc., 

rendering Hurd & Houghton’s editions thoroughly fur- 

nished, and the only complete ones in the market. The 

Indexes were compiled with great care by Mr. W. A. 


| Wheeler, the well-known editor of Webster's Diction- 


ary. 
MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK, Hovsrnotp Eprvion 
One vol. lémo. Cloth, $1 50, 


RiversipE Epiriox. One vol. crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 5). 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER (only complete 


Une 


collection in America). HousEHoLD Epirion. 
vol. j6mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

Riversire EpitTion. One vol. crown 8vo. Cloth, $2. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER AND M4 
HUMPHREY'S CLOCK, 2vois.inone. GLor 
TION. 12mo. $1 50. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION, illustrated by Darley 
Gilbert. 54 vols. l6mo. 54 steel engravings. 1 r 
per vol. 

THE RIVERSIDE EDITION, with over five hundred 
illustrations, by English and American artisis. 28 
yols. crown 8vo. 544 steel engravings. $2 50 per vol. 

THE GLOBE EDITION, with Darley and Gilbert 
trations. 14 vols. 12mo. 54 steel engravings. 
per vol. 

Any set or single volume sent prepaid on receipt of ad- 
vertised price by the Publishers. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TO THE LITERATI. 


Wanted, a good general writer to furnish two or 
monthly on subjects of general information, for @ 
established magazine of useful knowledge. 

Address terms, &c., to F. & M., Box 1783, 
Post Office. 
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LYDORI VERGILII DE RERU M INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $ 


QGLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED ST. TRS, 


A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—worcs 25 i 





music—obtained among the negroes of the South; p: 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the o 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F M way 
of the University of Wisconsin. “Cloth, 8vo, price 31 9". 


RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAY: 8. 

/ printed from the Nation, and supplying in 
measure the first two volumes of that paper. which : = 
obtainable only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price 3! 











IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and pu! shed 
ondon, 1861. In _ all respects [5 


| by Smith, Elder & Co., i by a 
| best life of John Brown ever written. [lustrat« y.° 
| photographic portrait without a beard, showi rie i ‘tne 

10 oe 


| the character of the lower part of the face. 


| price $1 50. m 
Sent id on receipt of e. Address PUBLISHE! 
OF T ation” Box Fras, New Yerk City. 
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A NEW BOOK 
By the Author of “ THE GATES AJAR.” 


Men, Women, and Ghosts. 
BY 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
1 vol. 16mo. $1 50. 





CONTENTS : 
NO NEWS. 
THE TENTH OF JANUARY. 
NIGHT-WATCHES. 
THE DAY OF MY DEATH. 
“LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER.” 
ONE OF THE ELECT. 
WHAT WAS THE MATTER? 
IN THE GRAY GOTH. 
CALICO. 
KENTUCKY'S GHOST. 





No book, for a !ong time, hus taken such hold on the 
public as “The Gates Ajar,” and these stories from the 
of the same author are sure to attract marked atten- 
tee. The ground occupied by Miss Phelps in these inte- 
resting tales is peculiarly her own, and she has here 
woven together incidents of thrilling import, never losing 
sight of probability, and always keeping in view the 
purest moral effect. A distinguished writer, in a 
of one of the stories included in this volume, says: “It 
is, if I know anything of literature, a work of extraor- 
dinary merit. In breadth of human sympathy, in power 
of characterization, in descriptive power, in precision and 
delicacy of touch, I hardly know where to find its equal in 
American fiction.”” These same qualities mark all the 
stories in this book, and cannot fail to enlist the interest 
and admiration of their numerous readers, 





THE GATES AJAR. 
Twentieth Edition. $1 50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD @ CoO., 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EB. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, Special 
Agents for F. O. & Co.'s Publications. 


“The Living Church.” 





A Monthly Journal, under the above title, will be pub- 
lished on the 6th of MAY, and on the first THURSDAY of 
each following month. 


“THE LIVING CHURCH” 


Will advocate the claims of a positive Christianity in its 
relations to all the living questions of the day, in Criti- 
cism, Natural Science, Philosophy, Social Reform, etc., etc. 
The following gentlemen are among the contributors: 
Rev. Wm. A. Muhlenberg, D.D. (whose ‘“ Brotherly 
Words” will be incorporated in these columns), Rt. Rev. 
Thos, M. Clark, D.D., Kev. E. Harwood, D.D., Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Rev Jos. H. Ry- 
lance, D.D., Rev. Walter Mitchell, Rev. C. C. Tiffany, Rev. 
Wm. R. Huntington, Rev. E. C. Porter, Rev. C. A. Rich- 
ards, Rev. J. T. Walden, Rev. D. O. Kellogg, Jr., Rev. W. 
T. Wilson, Prof. J. L. Diman, Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 


Terms: 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, payable in advance. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to “‘ THE LIVING 
CHURCH,” 633 Broadway, New York. 


Literary communications and contributions should be 


Mdressed to the Editor of “THE LIVING CHURCH,” 
103 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 





The Nation Press 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
the'r preparation. 





PAMPHLETS ot every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
Office of Tur Nation, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A First-clase Boarding-school for both sexes. Pupils can 
remain and receive instruction during vacation. 
Summer Boarders will be received July 3. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


SENT FREE! 
M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 
AND GUIDE TO 


Flower and Vegetable Carden. 
Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. OKEEFE, SON & 
CO., Ellwanger & Barry's Block, Rocnestsr, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C CO.. 
Manufacturers of 
CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


9, it, 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 
T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
17% FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul's Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET, 
New YorK. 








LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


OLMSTED, VAUX @& CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and ineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parke, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
110 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX, 
New York, January 1, 1866. FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


o Ye 
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AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASS! 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, . 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 
SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER 
AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, - - - - $650,682 28 


B. S. WALCOTT, President 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN 


The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., at 
Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
thirty. 

Repanences- Boston: Jacob Bigelow, M.D.; Edward 
Reynolds, M.D.; John Homans, M.D.; H. J. Bigelow, 
M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


‘rhe Nation” Abroad. 


** & Radical journal of acknowledged power and respect 
ability.'—London Times. 





“The Nation represents the best section of American 
politics and society. . . . An able and philosophic paper.’ 
—London Daily Nets. 

aif paper in every respect ccnal to the best English 
journals.”"—London Saturday Revicw 

“The best American weekly.""—London Spectator. 


“Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience. 
—London Pall Mall Gazette. 


“No other American paper carries the same weigh 
England.”— Anglo-American Times (London). 





TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
Great Barrrar.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London 
E. C, 
Swirzer.anp.—-Vérésoff & Garrignes, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 
Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 





Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor 
ence. 








The Nation. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 and {4 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 


And 173 Broadway, New York. 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 
AND INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS. 

CAPITAL, 

SURPLUS, 


$1,000,000 00 
590,568 38 





$1,590,568 38 
STEPHEN CROWELL, 
President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 
WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 


ASSETS, 


co., 





Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best | 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the | 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to | 


produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


assay. 


[e1 - Trade Mark | Trade Mark + 
@L@ for mse Ey) 
STERLING. Silver. Plate. gM Mago, 


We send our Dlustrated Price List of 


Corham Sterling Silver Ware 


to any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


MARViN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





({ 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
/ 108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Srrest, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
__ TE COUNTERS AND ABROAD. 
s. Cc. & Cc. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 
46 Prxe Street, New Yors, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Issue circular notes and letters of credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Strect, London. 


‘RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. L. 





Attention given to Land-draining; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. ¥. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
_SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


RAVEN & BACON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1829), 


CRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


WaREROOMs: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 
prices. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
yupils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 

hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with building and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on seas. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prrxcreat, Stamford, Conn. 
ACH SETTS INSTITUT F 
THAREAS offers a heal and practical 1 4 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
uisites: Arithmetic, 80 much of Algebra as Merny Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 
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NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CHARTERED BY SPECIAL 
CONGRESS. 


ACT OF 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 


First National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
To which all general correspondence should be addroased 





OFFICERS: 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Excecntive Com 
mittee. . 

HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary 


Thies Company, National in its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. ©. 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
pe ~ prea on the most favorable terms will be re 
ceived. 


Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 
curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 
Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de 


scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault oo 
application. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
In fancy articles. 





